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BEPHbIM YAJIAM PYCCKOM TMPABOCJIABHOM LIEPKBH 


“Yenbiy, 4to peyet Tocnogb Bor: ako peyet mMup Ha 
awan Ceon w Ha Apenogodubia Ceaon. uv Ha odpaujaw- 
una cepaua kK Hemy”. (Ileaa. 84,9) 


flere I1O1OT HbIHe AJA 3eMJIH MeCHb HeEOeCHYHO H BOCTIeBalOT CJla- 
e BY B BBILHHX Bory, H Ha 3e€MJH MHP, B 4etOBellex OaroBo- 
JIeHHe. 

bor B BbILUHHX, NMOCpeAH COHMOB CBATBIX CBOHX, CJaBHTCHA 
Be4YHO; a HbIHe CaaBHTcH On AnretaMH UH “B BbILUHHX”, H “B HHXK- 
HHX”, Ha 3€MJe, MOTOMY 4YTO MHP Ha 3e€MJIH, MOTOMY 4TO B 4eaOBeLex 
OuaroBoueHHe. YTeWHTeAbHa AJA WOeH WH pawocTHa 3Ta nmecHb AH- 
re1oB. M60 uTo MOxeT ObITb JAA AtOaeH BORK MeTeHHeEe MHPa Ha 
3eMe H OaaroposteHHs Boxua? Ho TOAbKO NpHuecTBHe Ha 3eM.1H0 
BonwoTHBuleroca CbiHa BoxwHA MOPAO AaTb 3TH Owara AWAAM. 











Jlia BOABOpeHHA MHpa cHHcWwe. Ha 3eM110 CbIH BboxHi, cule- 
LOBATe.IbHO, MOXKET BOJBOPHTbCA MHP Ha 3@M1€; Mey 4e1OBeKaMH, 
Ha 3e€M.le Hallleli, OTHDIHe, AKO 4eroOBeK, ToT, Koro 06 beM.1N0T .11060Bb 
Hv OaaroBomeHHe Otua He6ecnoro; Kto Cam ectb JlW60Bb: OH H Ha 
Hac, 1K2eH, MOXKeT HH3BeECTH OGwlaroBOeHHe HeGecHOoe, HOO CaMbIM 
npHwecTBHemM CBOHM Ha 3eMJ1K0 OH NOJOAKHA TBEPAOe OCHOBaAHHe 
MHpa, H mpexkse BCero, B HAC CaMHX, ZaObl COMeaTb HAC JOCTOHHbIMH 
OaroBo.ieHHA Bbowxus. 

_ TipHuectsnem CBoum On siBxua Taliny Tpuunoctacnoro boxe- 
cTBa, YTO Oren HeGecubii 248 HCKyNeHHA MHpa OT rpexa H CMepTH 
nociaa Cbina CBoero, H ABHA yTeluHTeIbHy!O in Hac McTuHy, 4TO 
BCe JIO2H NO @AHHCTBY CBOero NpOHCXOXKAeHHA, a elle Gouwee nO 
O1arOAaTHOMY 3BaHHWO CYTb YWIeHbI CAHHOrO OaroOaTHOrO Tea, CYTb 
6patba, KoTOppIx Oteu HeG6ecupii co6upaet BoewHHO, B LlepKoBb 
CpBow, 2a6bl BCe MbI AVXOBHbIM OOULeHHeM ABAIAIH B cede LlapcTBHe 
boxne, LlapctBue nmpaBAbl HW MHpa. 

Mrak, Xpueroc, Chin Bown, NpHHec BHYTPeHHHH MHP IIpaBAbl 
B HallH Cepaua, Za6bl MbI NpHoOOpetaiH Mup c borom, MHp c O11WxK- 
hHM, MHP C CaMHMH cooown. 

XpucetToc poxaetca B Hac CBoerw O.larodaTHOW CHOW, H 3Ta 
BelHKad OaarouecTHA TaliHa BCNOMHHaeTCA BePHbIMH YasamMH Bo- 
*%KHHMH B eHCTBHTeEAbHOM ee COObITHH, B IIpeecTeCTBeEHHOM POXKJle- 
HHH CnacutTeia oT IIpecsatpia Jepni. B Llepksu cBxaToH, B Xxpame 
ciaBbl Bowne, Mbl CJIbILIHM pagocTHoOe O.faroBecTHe O poOrxKuecTBe 
CnacutTe.a Haulero H cO3sepuaeM TaliHy ABIeHHA bora B 4emoBellex. 

IIpuBeTcTByA Bac, BO3IOGTeHHbIe apXHMacTbIPH HW MacTbIPH H 
BepHble vata CarTtohH Llepksn, c O.farodaTHbIM HW PaOCTHbIM AAA Hac 
co6pitHem, PoxgzectBom Xpucta CnacuTetA Hallero, A MpH3biBato 
Bac K yYCepAHOH MOJHTBe O TOM, 4TOOLI 3TOT MHP, KOTOPHIH TocnoAb 
Halll IIPHHeC Ha 3€MJIKO, BOABOPH.ICA He TObKO B CeplaX HalliHX, HO 
H O3apH.l BCH 3eM11K0 HW Ceaicd MOCTOAHHEM BCeX HapOOB, Ha BCe 
BpeMeHa. 

OG6paulancb K HAaCTOALLEMY BPeMeHH H K OOCTOATEAbCTBaM Ha- 
wie X2KH3HH, A MpHBeTCTBYHO Bac HM C HaCTYNHBLIHM HoBbiM room, 
HOBbIM .1eTOM OaarocTH Boxueh, KOoTOpoe Aa 6yAeT HavaiOM HOBOH 
39Pbl MHpa, Kak B HalemM OreuecTBe, TaK HW CpeH BCeX HAaPOAOB MHpa. 

Mpi c rOpa4HM COU4YBCTBHEM H 6.1aroqapHOCTbIO OTMe4aeM 
HaCTOHUMBbIe H YCepAHble MPH3bIBbl K MHPy CO CTOPOHbI 6.1aropa3yM- 
HbIX 1102eH, H TBEPLO BEPHM, YTO OHH IIPHBeAVT K TOMY, YTO BOCTOP- 
*KeCTBYIOT CpeH HapOOB MpaBda H MHP H YMO.IKHYT HaBcerla BOHH- 
CTBeHHbIe€ peuH, H OpaHH, H C.1bIlaHHe GpaHem (M@qp. 24,6), HW ABHO 
OvyaeT Hal MHPOM 3eMHbIM “O.laroBo.leHHe Bowne B 4e1OBeLeX”. 
AMHHb. 

+ AJIEKCHA, 
IlatpHapx Mockosckuii H Bces Pycu 
PourectBo Xpucroso, 


B Mockse 
7 anpapa 1960 roga, 
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“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace and good will among men.” 


Ww this joyous hymn the Heavenly Host of Angels made known 
to the people the birth of our Saviour upon earth. The Angel 
of the Lord appeared to the shepherds tending their flocks during the 
night of the Nativity of the Divine Infant and said: “do not be afraid, 
for behold, I bring you good news of great joy which shall be to all 
the people; for ‘ay in the town of David a Saviour has been born to 
you, who is Chnst the Lord.” (Luke 2:10-11) 


The Only-Begotten Son of God was not loath to take upon Him- 
self the substance of man from the Immaculate Virgin Mary ‘but emp- 
tied himself, taking the nature of a slave and being made like unto 
men; and appearing in the form of man, he humbled himself, became 
obedient to death, even to death on a cross.” (Phil. 2:6-8) 


Because of infinite love towards mankind, He descended to 
earth from the Throne of Glory of His Kingdom to redeem mankind 
from sin, damnation and death, and install peace and good will upon 
earth. 


This peace, the peace of Christ, brought about a complete 
change in the life of man. “If any man is in Christ," wrote Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians, “he is a new creature: the former things have 
passed away; behold, they are made new! But all things are from 
God, who has reconciled us to himself through Christ and has given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation. For God was truly in Christ, re- 
conciling the world to himself by not reckoning against men their sins 
and by entrusting to us the message of reconciliation.” (II Cor. 5:17-19) 


The peace of Christ is universal peace. This peace is the 
reconciliation of mankind with God by the blood of Jesus Christ, and 
at the same time an inner peace of man. This peace is the ex- 
ternal relationship between people and the peace among all! peoples. 


We enter into a new 1960 year. 


We must thank our Lord that He vouchsafed us to live the past 
year in peace and tranquility. 


As we adore the Christ Child lying in the manger, let us pray 
for peace of the whole world. This is our duty, the duty of every Chris- 
tian. 


co 











I greet you, beloved Archpastors, Fathers, brothers and sisters, 
with the Feast of Christ's Nativity and the New Year. I pray Almighty 
Lord that He send down His peace and good will unto you in the forth- 
coming year. 

The Grace and peace of God the Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all. Amen. 


+ Exarch Metropolitan Boris 


Nativity of Christ 
1959-60 
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“Caapa B BbilwHMX Bory 4 Ha 3eMAK MUD 
B 4YenoBeuex OnaroBonenne!” 


oro pawocTHOH necHbiO COHM Anre.ioB BOxKHHX BO3BECTH. .1KOAM 
O pOXKAeHHH Ha 3emMie CnacutTean, H Aurea Tocnoyenb, ABHBLUHH- 
CH NacTVXaM, MaClWwHM CTada B HOUb poxZeHHA BoxkectBenHoro Maa- 
eHla, CKa3ai: “He 6o0HTeca; ce 60 OwaroBecTByHO BaM PalOCTb Be- 
JH, sbKe GyeT BCeM JKOAAM, AKO POAHCA BaM JHeCb Crac, HxKe eCTb 
Xpuctoc Tocnoyzb” (Jlyx. 2,10-11). 

EqguHoposupih Chih BowHH He BOSrHyWaJCH MpPHHATb 4e10- 
Beyeckoe ectecTBo oT IIpeuncton Jlepbr Mapun “Ce6e yMaiHua, 3pak 
pa6a NIpHuM, B NO0OHH YerAOBeYeCcTBeM ObIB H OOpa3s0M OOpeTecA 
AKO 4@1OBeK; CMHPH ce6e, NOCAVULIHB ObIB Zaxke 1O CMepTH, CMepTH 
#Ke KpecTHbIA” (Muna. 2, 6-8). 

Ilo GeckOHeYHOH JWOOBH K poy 4erOBeyecKOMY OH CHHCULIe.1 
Ha 3eM110 oT IIpecTroaa caaBbl WapcTBHA CBOero HCKYMNHTb 4elOBe- 
yeCTBO OT rpeXa, NPOKAATHA H CMe€PTH H BOABOPHTb Ha 3eM.1e MHP H 
6.1aroBoOwleHHe. 


SITOT MHP, MHp XPHCTOB, NPOH3Be NOAHbIN NepeBOPOT B XKH3- 
HH Jr0ueH “Kto Bo Xpucte, — nucat an. Ilapea k Kopuudsanam, — 
HOBa TBapb; APeCBHAA MHMOHAOUIA, ce Oblla BCA HOBa. Besueckan xe 
oT bora, ipHMHpHBlaro Hac Ce6e Mucye XpucroM u AaBularo HaM CAly- 
*KeHHE MIPHMHpeHHsA; 3aHe bor 6e Bo Xpucte MUp npHMupsa CeGe, 
He BMe€HAA HM COrpellleHHH HX HW MOJOKHB B HAC COBO NpHMupe- 
HHA” (2 Kop. 5, 17-19). 


Mup XpxHctoB — 3TO BCeOOLIHA MHP, 3TOT MHP eCTb H NPH- 
MHpeHHe 4YeroBeyecTBa c borom KpoBHwo Mucyca Xpucta, WH B TO Ke 
BpeMA BHYTPeHHHH MHP 4eOBeKa, H MHP BHELWIHHX OTHOUWICHHH Mex- 
Ay JWOAbMH, H MHP HapOAOB Mexy codon. 


Mb sctynaemM B HOBbIH 1960 roz. 


Mobi 2OJDKHbI BOZOJarogzapuTb Tocnoga 3a TO, YTO OH cnozO- 
OW Hac NMpOBeCTH MHHYBUIHH rod B MHpe H CNOKOHCTBHH. 


IIpekoHAACh mpeq JexKaulHM B ACIAX Maanenuem-XpuHcTom, 
OyeM MOJHTbCA O MHpe BCero MHpa. JTO Halll OAT, OAT KaxL0rO 
XPHCTHaHHHa. 


IIpHBetcTByA Bac, MOporHe apxXHMacTbIPH, OTUbI, OpaTHe H 
cecTpbI Cc mpa3qHHKOM PoxyzectBa XpuctoBa Hw Hosbim royoM, A MOJO 
Bcemoryusero Tocnoyza 2a HHcCNOUwWeT OH BaM MHp H OaroBOseHHe 
B MpeACTOALIeM rosy. 


Baarofatb uw MHp Bora Otua u Tocnoga wauwiero Wucyca 
Xpucta H OGuleHHe CBaTaro Jiyxa aa GygeT co BCeMH BaMH. AMHHb. 


3K3apx-MuTponosAHT 
+ BOPHC, 


PoayjectBo XpneToso 
1959-60 r. 


B 3Inxsapxate 
PYKONMOJIOMKEHHE B CAH CBALIEHHHKA 


Ilo Yxa3y [atpHapwero SxK3apxa, BricokonpeocsBauleHHoro 
Bbopuca, Mutponoauta Aweytckoro un Cesepo-Amepukaunckoro, IIpe- 
OcBAULeHHbIH ~JIocudeh, Enuckon Hbto Mopxckni, 22-ro Hos6pa 
1959 r., 3a BoxectBenHouw JIutypruei B Iletpo-Iaspaosckoh Co6op- 
HoH Llepxsu rop. Iacceika pyKONOJ02%xH B CaH CBALLCHHHKa AHakOHa 
Jimonnens lappussaka. 


HoBopyKOnoOJO*xKeHHbIN CBALLCHHHK J[HOHHCHH TaBpuHaak onpe- 
AeeH BTOPbIM CBALIICHHHKOM K BbILIeyKa3saHHOH Co6opxoi Tletpo- 
MaBpaosckoH uepKsH rop. [laccelka. 


NOCTABJIEHHE B UTELbI 


1. 1-ro Hos6pa 1959 r., Mpeocsaujennpii Enucxon Jlocudet 
nocTaBHA BO 4Tella WepKBH CB. PaBHoanocToJbHbia KaarnuHu Ospru 
rop. Hpbro Bpoucsuka, wtata How JixKepcn, Angapea JLynax. 


2. 10-ro Ausapa, c.r., [peocsaujennpii Enuckon Jlocudet 
nocTaBHa BO uTelwa CB. Hukowaesckoro Co6opa B Hbw Mopke cty- 
azeuta [IpapocaaBHonw JtyxopHoh Cemuuapuu rop. JKouctayn, Ilenna., 
[puropua Yemnnon. 











HATPAJIA 
IIpeocsauieHHbih Jlocudbeh, Enuckon Hbto VlopxeKxuii, 3ame- 
CTHT@.1b DK3apXa, HarpadH.l cBAW. O. PaBpHu.ia MaunesBckoro, HacTo- 
ATeIn WepkBH CB, PaBHoanocToabHOoH KusarnuHu Oapru, Hbto Bpon- 
cBuk, Hp JbKepcn, KaMHAaBKOH. 1-ro Hox6psa 1959 r., 3a Boxect- 
BeHHOH JInTyprHuH B Hbto Bpoucsuke [lpeocsautenHpii Baagapixa Jlo- 
cue BO310%#KH KaMH1aBKyY. 


NOCEMWMEHHE TIPHXOJLOB 3K3APXATA 


IIpeocsauenHHbiih Jlocudeh, Enuckon Hbto Mopxexuh, mnoce- 
THA 1l-ro Hos6pa CB. Ouprnuuckui npuxoa rop. Hbw Bpoxcsuk, ut. 
Hp Jbkepcn, 4 copepuina BoxkectBenHyt0 JIMTYprHtO B COCVKeHHH 
HacTOATe.1A MpPHXOa cBAW. O. TasppHuaa Matunesckoro Hu mpoto- 
aMakoHa AHTOHHA KyMaHoscKoro. 

IIpeocsauenHpih Baagbika Jlocudeli, 22-ro Hos6ps, nocetua 
npHxoa Co6opuHoro IlertponaBaoscekoro xpama B rop. Ilaccelike, Hbt1o 
JiKepcn nu copepuin. BoxectBenuyto JINTYprH B COCAYKeHHH HacTO- 
ATCA MHTPOopuHoro pot. o. Mocuda Tappuaska, npot. o. Merpa 
KpoxtTbl 4 mpoTtoaMakona A. Kymanosckoro. 


NOCTYMJIEHHE 2-x %-Hpix BSHOCOB 3A 1959 I. 
(C masa mecaila) 





Npnxoapi: 
1. Apwoaba, Ila. na l-e supaps $189.03 

B AHBape ¢.r. 174.44 365.47 
2. Baarumopa, Ma. 81.02 
} Jlerpoiit, Mum. 100.00 
4. Hionrerasn, Oraiio 180.83 
+. Manuyectep, H. X. 50.00 
6. Crpanron, [lenna. 100.00 
7. Hw Bponesur, H. |x. 17.62 
8. Buakee Bappe, llenna. 50.00 
9. Cr. Teaena bypras, H. Kt. 23.32 
CBAUCHHMKM: 
1. O. Cr. Kanban 20.00 
2. per. Cr. Jamescinii 24.00 
3. Hrymen Mapr MWasprnn 33.00 
4. Iipor. Il. Rorasapos 10.00 
d+. O. Ana. Boponosny 60.00 
6. Ilpor. A. Rapnayx 30.00 
7. Ilpor. ®. Ropaasuyr 60.00 
8. TIlpor. H. Jeno 14.00 
9. O. Tlapea Tava 27.50 
10. Ipor. Teacuurep 53.2 
11. por. C. Ropaanuyr 42.00 
12. Ilper. BH. bopyx 18.00 

Beero noerynuao 3a 1959-it rox $1,348.28 


Mpocum npwxogbi, HeynnaTHBuMe 2-x %-HbIX B3HOCOB, NOKPbITh CBOW 3aqOAMeHHOCTb 


HANMOMMUHAEM, utT0 Bech “Pong mecTHbIX cpeacTB’’. paBHbli Tenepd 1,348, gon. 28 c., 
npeAvasHaaeTcA Ha HYMAbI NpHxOAOB WM HacTOATeAeH. Boigayn w3 3sToro Monga SyayT Bbi- 
AaBaTbCA NO MOTMBMPOBAHHbIM 3aABACHHAM 00. HACTOATeEAeH TOABKO NO NOCTAHOBACHHW IJK- 
sapwero Copeta, a Takme H3 Hero 6yfeT ONAAYMBATbCA NpoesAbI SanacHoro CBAULEHHMKA. 

Beakwe nomenanwA 0 HasHayeHHH 3TOrO Monga NpoCcMM NpHcbiIAaTb B JKSapxaT. 

SKSAPXAT. 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL RESTORATION BUILDING FUND 
(continuation: see also vol. xiii, pp. 327-330) 
November 1959. A. Nebesnik $45., Joseph Mrs. R. Bondar, Ruth Murosko, W. Kare- 


Sedor $10., Ksenia Kardash $50., At jubilee lin, Olga Kragel, Mr. & Mrs. M. Drahuschak). 
dinner for Mitred Archpriest John Boruch January 1960. Nicholas Chisliak $50., Geo. 
$161.63. Mlynar $20., Paul Musala $10., Daniel De- 

December 1959. Michael Sakhanchuk $20.. mianovich $10., John Zurow $10., L. S. ch. 
Anonymous $50., St. Nicholas day dinner No. 10 $10., Onuphrius Unak $5., Semen Ku- 
plate $75.50, Zenevich $6., Mr. & Mrs. Mu- “ilka $5., Luba Smerechniak $5., Peter Popiv- 


raveinik $50., Mr. & Mrs. Pogorelsky $50., Chak $5., Fenna Chanas $1., Sisterhood of 


Cathedral Sisterhood at St. Nicholas day din- St. George the Warrior from Bayside, L.L., 
ner $226., Mrs. Balabushka $10., John Ada- $50., Anonymous $100., St. Koliadko $100., A. 


miak $25., F. Sheik $10., Anastasia Korole- Kobel $100., P. Hardy $200., G. Fotey $25., 
vich, $5., Taisia Korolevich $5., Tatiana Olk- Calendars ior this benefit $9.00. 

hina $5., Mr. & Mrs. Skliarik $15., Anton Correction: Archimandrite Ignatius Bar- 
Liubko $25., Mary Novak $25., Theresa Bon- na $100.00. 

dar $50., Mr. & Mrs. Kalmik $50., Youngs- Total donations from Nov. 1959 through 
town, Ohio total $33. ‘add’t names: Mr. & 20 Jan. 1960 — $1,735.13 


CHURCH LIFE 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 
The Most Reverend Bishop of New York DOSITHEUS, Acting 
Exarch, on 1 November 1959 visited the parish church of St. Olga 
Equal-to-the-Apostles in New Brunswick, New Jersey. Bishop Dositheus 
was assisted at the Pontifical Divine Liturgy by the Pastor, Father 
Gabriel Matsievsky and Protodeacon Antony Kumanovsky. During 


the celebration of the Holy Liturgy, Father Matsievsky was invested 
with the kamilavkon. 


The Most Reverend Bishop of New York DOSITHEUS, Acting 
Exarch, on 22 November 1959 visited the SS. Peter and Paul Catholicon 
in Passaic, New Jersey, and celebrated the Holy Liturgy. The Bishop 
was assisted by the Pastor, mitred Archpriest Joseph Havriliak, Arch- 
priest Peter Krochta and Protodeacon A. Kumanovsky. 

— 

Reading, Pa. On 18 October 1959, following Divine Liturgy the 
Parastasis was celebrated for the late Archbishop Adam by the Rt. 
Rev. Archimandrite Ignatius, Archpriest John Lucyshin (New York City), 
Priest Michael Barna and Protodeacon Wasil Sidorsky of Philadelphia 
at St. Nicholas Church. Archbishop Adam passed away Palm Sun- 
day 29 April 1956. Following the Divine Services a dinner was served 
and the memory of Archbishop Adam was commemorated in a number 
of talks made by the guests. Mr. Basil Warcholak, Secretary of the St. 
Nicholas Cathedral Council of New York City, brought greetings from 
the Most Reverend Bishop of New York DOSITHEUS. Mr. Daniel Hu- 
mecke, Philadelphia, Pa., gave an account of the Lemko Park, re- 
cently purchased in New York State, and associated the efforts of the 
late Archbishop to promote beneficial causes which are now a reality 
provided by the facilities of this park. It should be noted that St. 
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Nicholas Church in Reading was the last place in which the late Arch- 
bishop Adam pontificated before his illness and subsequent passing. 


+ 
> 


Youngstown, Ohio. The Patronal Feast of Nativity of Christ church 
was solemnly observed on 24 and 25 December 1959. Assisting the 
Pastor, Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk, were five priests of the Youngs- 
town area. During the Holy Liturgy appropriate sermons in English and 
Russian were delivered commemorating the spiritual Feast. About 
50 persons came forth to receive Holy Communion on this day. In addi- 
tion to personal greetings received for the occasion from the Most 
Reverend Bishop of New York Dositheus, a cablegram from the Patriar- 
chal Exarch, the Most Reverend BORIS, Metropolitan of the Aleutian 
Islands and North America, was read: “ODESSA, U.S.S.R., V DEN 
KHRAMOVOGO PRAZDNIKA PRIVETSTVUIU VAS, MATUSHKU, DE- 
TEI, 1 VSEKH PRIKHOZHAN. VSEM SHLIU BLAGOSLOVENIJE, VSPO- 
MINAIU NASHE SLUZHENIJE V PROSHLOM GODU. KHRANI VAS 
GOSPOD. S LIUBOVIIU, EXARCH MITROPOLIT BORIS.” (Odessa, 
USSR., On the day of your parish Feast I greet you, matushka, child- 
ren and all parishioners. My blessings upon you all. We recall our 
services of last year. May our Lord preserve you. With Love, Exarch 
Metropolitan Boris’). Cabled greetings were also received from Father 
Paul Sokolowsky of Dmitrov, USSR. 





Orthodox prelates greeted in Sanok, Galicia (Lemko-Russ) last 
September. In the foreground, Father Joseph Leviar leads the pro- 
cession after greeting the dignitaries, Metropolitan Pitrim of Lenin- 
grad, Archbishop Palladius of Lvov, (others in the background: Bishop 
Leontius of Bobruisk and Bishop Stephan of Wroclaw, and the prelates’ 


attending archpriests). (see article One Church Vol. XIII. p. 350) 
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Fr. Dennis receives blessings from Bishop DOSITHEUS following ordination. 


NEW PRIEST 
Father Dennis Havriliak 


On Sunday 22 November 1959, Deacon Dennis Havriliak was 
ordained to the Sacred Priesthood by the Most Reverend Bishop of 
New York DOSITHEUS, Acting Exarch, at the SS. Peter and Paul Catholi- 
con in Passaic, New Jersey. Father Dennis was born 23 October 1929 in 
Suffern, New York, in the family of a priest, the Archpriest Joseph and 
Matushka Catherine Havriliak. The young Father Havriliak attended 
the Passaic public schools, graduated from the Passaic High School 
and Suffern Military Academy and later the New York College of 
Music. During the War he enlisted and was assigned to the Maritime 
Service after which he began preparing for the priesthood under 
private tutorship. He has had varied musical experience, gave recitals 
on the piano and appeared on radio and television. He was married 
to Miss A. E. Furst on 27 November 1947 by Metropolitan Benjamin, 
who was Exarch in America. Father Dennis and Matushka have three 
children. At present Father Dennis is assistant priest at the SS. Peter 
and Paul Catholicon and is continuing his education at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. Many Years to another young priest in the 
vineyard of our Lord. 
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CONCERNING THE CATHEDRAL LITIGATION 


The editors of “One Church” present the following excerpts from 
the minority opinion of the recent New York State Court of Appeals 
Decision regarding possession of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York 
City in order to indicate to our readers the basis upon which the arch- 
diocese is making an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States: 


DESMOND, J. (dissenting opinion): 


“Three limitations on this court's power forbid reversal of this 
judgment. First, our State Constitution (art. vi, par. 7) denies to us any 
jurisdiction to review affirmed findings of fact; second, the United States 
Constitution's First and Fourteenth Amendments make unlawful (Wat- 
son v. Jones, 13 Wall. 670) any interference by a State court with the 
internal affairs of a religious body; and third, the United States Supreme 
Court in this very lawsuit (344 U.S. 94) has forbidden such interference 
by the New York courts with the appointment of this archbishop to this 
diocese of this cathedral by this Patriarch of Moscow. No one of these 
restrictions is considered in the majority opinion. 


Another obstacle to a reversal here is the holding of the United 
States Supreme Court that the power to appoint this archbishop is and 
always has been in the Patriarch. To quote (344 U.S. 94, 120-121, supra): 


“The record before us shows no schism over faith or doctrine 
between the Russian Church in America and the Russian Orthodox 
Church. It shows administrative control of the North American Diocese 
by the Supreme Church Authority of the Russian Orthodox Church, in- 
cluding the appointment of the ruling hierarch in North America from 
the foundation of the diocese until the Russian Revolution. We find 
nothing that indicates a relinquishment of this power by the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


Ours is a government which by the law of its being allows no 
statute, state or national, that prohibits the free exercise of religion. 
There are occasions when the civil courts must draw lines between 
the responsibilities of church and state for the disposition or use of 
property. Even in those cases when the property right follows as an 
incident from decisions of the church custom or law on ecclesiastical 
issues, the church rule controls. This under our Constitution necessarily 
follows in order that there may be free exercise of religion.” 


Near the end of this court's majority opinion on the present ap- 
peal, it is said that we are not interfering with the Patriarch’s right to 
select his clergy or appoint his archbishop but that any archbishop ap- 
pointed by him may not occupy St. Nicholas Cathedral which, says the 
majority opinion, is “dedicated” to the use of the Metropolitan District, 
that is, the schismatic group represented by plaintiff. Of course, there 
is no proof of any such dedication. Like every other cathedral, this 
edifice is by dedication and by definition an episcopal church—the 
archbishop’s church—-and, since the Patriarch’s century-old power to 
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appoint bishops to his church's dioceses is undisputed, the cathedral 
can never be dedicated by anyone to any other use or trust.” 


The foregoing adequately expresses the position of our arch- 
diocese in the litigation over St. Nicholas Cathedral. Bishop Dositheus 
who is Acting Exarch is confident that the United States Supreme Court 
will render a decision compatible with our traditional American Justice 
and the tenets of our American Constitution. 


RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was adopted by a General Assembly 
of Carpatho-Russians (from New York City and environs) which was 
held on January 17, 1960 in the auditorium of St. Nicholas Cathedral, 
15 East 97th Street, New York City, N. Y. under the chairmanship of the 
Most Rev. Bishop Dositheus, Acting Exarch: 


1. To empower the New York Chapter of the Lemko Welfare 
Committee in the U.S.A. and Canada to issue an appeal in the name 
of the General Assembly of Carpatho-Russians to all Russian-Lemkos 
and to all Russian Orthodox people in America and Canada for gene- 
rous donations to aid and comfort Russian-Lemkos, returning to their 
native soil after displacement and now suffering dire need within the 
borders of Poland, Carpatho-Russia and Galicia, and to ask that all 
donations be sent to chapters of the Lemko Relief or Welfare Commit- 
tee in the U.S.A. which have been organized to help our needy 
brethren in the old country under an agreement made with the Polish 
Government. 


2. To petition His Holiness, Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia to bestow his Patriarchal Blessing on this work and to lend 
his august support for the renovation and re-establishment of Lemko Or- 
thodox churches, damaged and destroyed during the Second World 
War, and likewise permit young men of Lemko origin to study for the 
Sacred Priesthood in the theological schools of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 


LITURGY OF THE SWEDISH CHURCH IN MOSCOW AND LENINGRAD 


Dean O. Gerlin, Pastor of the Uppsala Cathedral, headed a delega- 
tion of Swedish churchmen that visited the Russian Orthodox Church in 
May and June (1959). As guests of the Russian Church, they visited 
numerous churches and acquainted themselves with the liturgical life of 
the Orthodox Church. 


Before leaving Moscow, the Swedish delegation requested that they 
be given an opportunity to celebrate the liturgy of the Swedish Church 
for the benefit of their hosts. On the eve of their departure for Leningrad, 
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the Swedish guests celebrated their liturgy at the Lopukhin Hall in the 
Novodevichy Monastery, the Metropolitanate of Moscow offices. The service 
was attended by the delegation’s guides of the Moscow Patriarchate, mem- 
bers of the Foreign Office of the Patriarchate and staff members of the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

While in Leningrad the delegation also celebrated their liturgy in 
the auditorium of the Leningrad Spiritual Academy which was attended 
by the staff members of the Leningrad theological schools, city clergy and 
eparchal authorities. 


e 
FATHER MICHAEL, Recluse of Uusi Valamo 


I visited Uusi Valamo in August 1954. Three years later, in 
October 1957, Father Michael, accompanied by six monks, left 
Finland for Russia. On the eve of his departure for the USSR, 
Father Michael sent me a message encouraging me to abide in my 
good resolutions and to obey my new Staretz. He concluded the 
letter stating that he had nothing to add to what was said in Uusi 
Valamo. 

After a short stay in a monastery in Moldavia, the Valaam 
monks were transferred as a group to the Pskov-Pechersk Monas- 
tery near Pskov in northern Russia. This great monastery, in which 
I resided for three months in 1926, was founded in 1473. Today 
it has about seventy monks, including the celebrated 90 year old 
Megaloschemos Fr. Simeon, whom I had known as Father Vasian 
(Bassian), Confessor of the Community. 


Soon after Father Michael’s arrival in Russia, he has be- 
come much in demand as a Staretz. In order to see him, one must 
give at least a month’s notice of intention to visit with him and 
then be prepared to stay not less than one week in Pechersk. At 
present about 300 persons come to see him daily and he spends 
upwards of fifteen hours a day receiving people. People come 
from all over the Soviet Union as once they flocked to St. Seraphim 
of Sarov and to the Staretz of the Desert of Optino in the last 
century. These crowds, which become much larger during the 
Feast days, tire Father Michael as they did St. Seraphim of Sarov 
and Father Ambrose of Optino. Nevertheless, Father Michael, now 
86, goes on receiving people. He is unable, of course, to give his 
visitors as much time as he did to me at Uusi Valamo. 


Fathers Luke, Gennadius and Sergius, mentioned by me in 
the account of Uusi Valamo, presently live in Pskov-Pechersk 
Monastery. May God prosper their ways and preserve Father 
Michael for years to come. 

Dr. S. Bolshakoff 


(The booklet “FATHER MICHAEL, Recluse of Uusi Valamo” is now in print and will be 
available very soon.) 
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SHAMEHATEJIbHBIM IOGHIIEK |” 


(K noaysekosomy cayxennto Mutponoauta Bpwcceapckoro u 
Beaprviickoro AnekcaHipa B apxHepelicKom caHe) 


15/28 HoAOps HbI- 
HeuiHero roma (1959) 
HcCnOaHAeTCA 50-aeTHe 
apxHepeHckoro§ c.1lyKe- 
HHA = apXHENMHCKONA 
BprocceapeKoro u Bevtb- 
ruiickoro§ AwjekcaHapa 
(Hemo.tosckoro), xupo- & 
TOHHH = KOTOpOrO- BOF 
enmucKona AJACKHHCKO- 
ro cocTosaacb B [letep- | 
6ypre B 1909 rogzy. Ma- © 
CTHTbI4i = aPXHVaCTLIPb & 
NpOKH.A AOIryo H ap- © 
KYIO 2KH3Hb, MOJIHYHO CO- 
ObITHH, TAXKHX HCTibI- 
TaHHH H Ppe3KHX Tlepe- . 
MeH, CpeH KOTOPbIX OH 
NPOABIAT 3aMe4aTeJb- 
HY}O BbIePKKY, CTOH- 
KOCTb H BepHOCcTb Ma- 
TepH — Pyccxon IIpa- 
BOC.1aBHOH LlepKBu. 


3a 9TY BePHOCTb 
IIpeocBalleHHOMy A.1ek- 
CaHIpy MpHuliocb 3a- 
MwaTHTb *KeCCTOKHMH (K wé6nnew sossegen 8 can Mutpononuta) 
H€B3rOaMH, TIOPbMOH H HYKAOH, AOXOAHBWeH Zo HHULeTBI. Ho HH- 
KaKHe TPpeBOJIHCHHA H MbITapCTBa He CMOPJIH CIOMHTb ero AyXa, H Me- 
PexKHTbIe B rowbl OTeyecTBeHHOH BOHHbI TOHCHHA 3a rpaHHlleH AHLLIb 
3aKaIHIH TBepAOCTb HCNOBeAHHKa, CMOTpeBLuerO Ha YyrOTOBaHHOe 
eMy XO2%KeHHe MO MYKaM KaK Ha MposBleHHe OcOo6OHK MHOocTH Bo- 
*KHeH. 





Apxuvenuckon AvekcaHap poguica B 1880 rozy B 2KuTomMupe 
H B MHpe HOCH. TO xe HMA. TlepBbIM yYeCHHKOM OH OKOHYH (B 1901 
r.) Boawbinckyl0 2YXOBHYIO ceMHHapHwW. [lo nepBomy pa3pAay OKOH- 
yuna u C.-letep6yprcekyl0 AYXOBHYHO aKkaeMHWO HU Cpa3y nocae 3Toro 
Obl =PVYKOMOI0#xeH PeKTOPOM ee, enmucKONOM Cepruem (6yAyULHM 
IlartpHapxom sBces PycH) B CaH AHaKOHa H 3aTeM CBALILCHHHKa (Cc Le- 
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an6atom). O. AaekcaHap Hemo.oscknHii nO.1v4un Ha3sHayeHHe B Coe- 
auueHHbie LltaTbl Ha NOCT HacTOATe1A pyccKOrTO NpHxoda B PxHua- 
neibdun. Cayenne ero B AmMepHkKe mpoteKa1o NO OMOWopoM ap- 
xHenuckona THxoHa (BeaaBuna), Ovayuiero TlatpwHapxa Mockos- 
ckoro Hu Bees Pycu. B 1906 roxy On Obl MepeBewzeH HacTOATeTeM 
npHxoaa B JiKepceH-CutuH (oKO10 Hbto-Mopka) u B 1909 roay BO3- 
BeeH B CaH TIpoTOHepex. A B OKTHOPe Toro *Ke roda NocaeOBatO 
pacnopsxeHHe CHHOJa O BO3BeeCHHH ero B apxHepelicKHH CaH; OH 
Bbiexa.l B Ilerep6ypr, rae 15/28 HosOpsA H COCTOA.1aCcb CFO XHPOTO- 
HHA. 


IIpeocBaAueHHbih AweKCaHIp OCTaBa.icd BHKapHbIM eMHCKOMOM 
AmepHKaHCcKol enapxHH 20 oTbe3yza B Poccui (B 1917 ©.) mpaBa- 
mero apxHepes, apxvenuckona EspgokyHMa, mocae ero BCTYNHA B 
ynpaBaeHHe Pycckoh Llepkosbio B Amepuke. B konue 1917 roza 
OH ObLI yTBepxKAeH B ITOH BOTKHOCTH TlatpHapxom THxXOHOM. B 
1921 roay B CLUA npx6bi1 ynpaBaaBuinii paHee AMepHKaHCKOH enap- 
xHeH MHTponoaHT [liaton. Apxuenuckon AaekcaHap, ycTynas mep- 
BeHCTBO CTaPpLIeMy HepapXy, OTCTPaHH.IcAd OT PYKOBOACTBa enapxHe 
H moOKHHVa Amepuky. C kona 1921 roga OH B TeYeHHe pxda AeT 
npe6bipat B KoHcTaHTHHOMO.1e, COTPyYAHHYaA co BceweHcKHM MaTpH- 
apuliHM lipectosom. Korga, B KOHUe 20-x roqoB, TypellKHe B.1acTH 
CTaJH BBOAHTb BC€BO3MO2%KHbI€ aNMHHHCTPaTHBHble OFpaHH4eHHA VIA 
lpOXHBaBUIHX B TYPUWHH pyccKHX, apxvHenucKkon A.tekcaHap Obi. BBep- 
rHyT B TiopbMy. [loc.le Toro, Kak TYPeWKOe NpaBHTe.IbCTBO MPHHAO 
peuieHHe O BbICbIIKe ero H3 TypuHH, [IpeocBauleHHbiid AweKcaHap 
npH coxehcTrBuH KoucTaHTHHONO.bcKoro TlatpHapxaTa Bblexal Ha 
Adou, rae «HA B AHaApeeBcKOM pyccKOM cKHTy. BcewencKkui Ilat- 
pHapxX YAOCTOH.A ero MpaBa HOWeHHA Kpecta Ha K106yKe H Ha MHTPpe. 


Mutponoant Esaorui, yvipaB.aBuiMH pyCCKHMH l1paBoOc.laB- 
HbIMH UWepKBaMH B SanaiHol Espone, npeaioxKua apxHenucKony 
AnekcaHipy Obitb ero BHKapHem B Bpweceae. B gexaOpe 1936 roma 
MHTpono.HT Esaorui, cocTosBUIHH B lOpHCAHKWHH KOHCTaHTHHO- 
noawbeKoro [larpHapxa, 10.1v4H.1 OT Hero TpaMOTY, YTBeEPKAaBLyH 3a 
IIpeocBauleHHbIM AvleKCaHApOM THTY.1 apxHenucKona BprocceabcKoro 
H Beabruiickoro. B uwxHe 1937 roga akTom G6eabruiickoro npaBH- 
TeIbCTBa ObLIO YTBepxAXTeHO NO.1OxXeHHeE O PycckoH [IpaBocaaBHon 
Llepksu B beabrnn, onpenwertaBuiee ee }OpHANYecKHH cTaTyT. Bcsey 
3a 3THM aBTOKedaibuble Llepksu Cep6ckas, PymbincKaa nu Bourap- 
CKat MOpPVv4unAn apxHenucKony AjlekcaHapy NpeAcTaBIATb HX Ha Tep- 
putopun Bbeapruu. 


3a rogzbl cBoero apxuHepelictBa B beaprun T]peocBaAuleHHbii 
AneKcaHap CHHCKa. ce6e yBaxkeHHe pycCKOH KOJOHHH H OebrHicKHXx 
o6ulecTBeHHbIX KpyroB. [locae BTOpxKeHHA THTJepoBueB B 1940 rozy 
aPXHMNaCTbIPbh MPOABAA. OO.1bUIOe MY2KECTBO KaK B CBOHX BBICTYIIe- 
HHAX C aMBOHA, TaK H BO BCel AHHHH CBOerO NOBeACHHA, OTKPbITO 
BbIPaxkaA WaTPHOTHYeCKHeE UVBCTBA H COU4YBCTBHE mopaOouleHHOoH 
Beapruu. 4 Hon6pa 1940 roaa rectano apecToBaio apxumactTbIps, u 
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OH 6bi.1 nepeBe3seH B TIOPbMY B AaxeHe B KaHJadaxX H C IIPHKpellieH- 
HOH Ha rpyAH AOuLeuKOH c HaumHcbio “Bpar Ne 2”. H3 AaxeHa OH 
6bll nNepeBeweH B Gep.AAHHCKVHO TIOPbMY, rile 340pOBbe ero Tak yXyJ- 
LUHIOCb, UTO B Hadaie 1940 roga ero NOMeCTHAH B NOAHOH H30.1S HH 
H NO Had30poM B AvieKCaHApoBCcKyWO OGorazebHIO Ha PyCCKOM Iipa- 
BOC1aBHOM KlaqOnue B Tereic (1peamectbe Bepanua). 


3a apxuvenucKona AdeKcaHipa XOaTaHCTBOBa.l MHTPONOAKT 
Cepadbum (JIlagze), OMHH H3 AeATe.1eH KapOBaUKOrO pacKO.la, HaeAB- 
WHHCAH CKIOHHTb Y3HHKa K COC.1y*KeHHIO Cc HHM. Ho apxHenucKon 
AaeKcaHap peliHTebHO OTBepr 3TH AOMOraTe.bCTBa, 10 KOHLUa BOH- 
HbI OCTaBanch B Tereje, rue eMy ObIIO 3anpeuleHO coBepllaTb 60- 
rOCAyKeHHA H MOKHAaTb KlaqOuule. Ilia noamepxaHHA ero cyille- 
CTBOBaHHA CMY Pa3PeLIHAH C.1VKUTb NAaHHXHAbI Ha MOPH.1aX, H 4eTHI- 
pe roa OH NOAb30BaICA HLIb PCAKHMH H CKPOMHbIMH IIPHHOUIeHH- 
AMH MOJAULHXCH. 3a 3TO BPeMH PYccKHe OePAHHUbl MPHBbIKIH BH- 
A€Tb CFO H3MO2%KJCHHbIM, B PYOHLLe, HO MPHBeTAHBO y.1bIOalOULHMCA 
H MpOBOAAULHM HH B MO.IHTBe. CBOOOAa Gblla BO3BPallleHa aPXH- 
enuckony AweKcaHapy K MOMeHTY npHOamKeHHA CoBetcKoH Apmun, 
H c 30 anpeas 1945 roya OH BO3riaBH.l pyccKHe mpHxodb B Bep.uue. 

ss 

as 


Ilo OKOHYAHHH BOHHbI BOCCTAHOBH.IHCb HOPMa.IbHbIe CHOUWICHHA 
Mexay PycckoH [IpaBociaBHoh LlepKoBbro u ee 3apy6exKHbIMH BeT- 
BAMH. 2 ceHTAOpA 1945 roga Mutponoaut KpytuukHi Hukowai Top- 
*KCCTBEHHO BOCCOeAHHH.1 Mutponoazuta Espaorua co BceM ero AyXxo- 


BeHCTBOM c Mateppio — Pycckoh Llepkosbro. B Ha4ate OKTAOpA B 
BepaHH npHOniin mpezctasutein [latpHapxa Mockosckoro Hu BCceA 
Pycu — npotonpecsutep H. ®. Koaunukuii un mpotonepe Peoxop 


Ka3aHcKkHi. B ux NpHcyTCTBHH Obl cOCcTaBAeH aKT O BOCCOeAHHCHHH 
c Matepbi0-LlepkoBbi0 pyccKHxX nmpHxoZ0B Bepanua (Bockpecenckoro 
KaceapaabHoro co6opa, xpama cBB. KoucTaHTHHa H Ewteupi B Tereue, 
xpaMa cB. BaawHMHpa H ZOMOBOH UWepKBH Ha Haxoguitpacce), [or- 
caama, Jipe3gzenHa u Jletinunra. Camoe TopxecTBO BOCCOeIHHeHHA 
ObILO0 MpHypoyeHo K Mpa3sqHOBaHHW TloKposa IIpecsatoh Boropogn- 
Ub] B KacdbeapasbHOM co6ope. 


Mocae utenna Espanreatua apxvenuckon AaekcaHap c 60.1b- 
WIKM BOJIHCHHeEM IIPOH3HeC C.10BO, OOpalileHHOe K MpaBocwaBHbIM Gep- 
JHHUaM, MepenOAHHBUIHM XpaM. “TaHHCTBCHHOsHeEMOCTHKHMO Halle 
AYXOBHOe pow AeHHe, — CKa3a.1 OH, — Pox eHbie, MbI He OCTaBJHeM 
OHO cBOeH MatepH, OcTaBancb 4eHaMH Tela ee, XOTA MPpOCTPaHCTBeH- 
HO, paccyxKaA MO-YelOBe4eCKH, AaseKH OT Hee. HbiHe, MHJOCTHIO 
Boxknel, MbI CO3HAJIH, UTO COCTaBAAeM C HEH OAHO, H BOT BHHMO 
coBepluiaeTcA eHHeHHe Halle Cc Halle cBATOH Matepbw - Pycckoi 
IIpapocaaBHok Llepkosbw...”. ApXHeNHCKON BbIPa3sHA CBOKO paOcTb 
B CBA3H C IIpHCyTCTBHeM NMpHObIBUIMX “H3 camoro cepaua Poccuu — 
Mocksbi” mpeszctaBuTeteH Caxateiwero IlatpHapxa Aaexcus. “Bme- 
cTe C HHMH CJlyxKaT H MOJATCA Bali MacTbIPH, MepexHBUIMe BCe 
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yvKacbl HateToB, GomOapAHpoBoK, He OexkaBuIHe H He OpOCcHBUIHe 
Bac Ha MpOH3BO.1 cyabObl, AVY CcBOW NOwaraBuiHe 3a LlepKoBb H 
3a Bac, HOO KOra TPACIacb 3eM1A, KOra BpeMeHaMH JeHb Tipe- 
Bpalllaica B HOUb, KOPa XpaMbl Halli, Ka3a10Cb, pacnalalHcb Ha 


yacTH, OHH —- NacTbIPH --— He NOKHaIn alTapeh, He OTXOAHAH OT 
npecTo.ia, He NpepbiBatH OorocayxKeHHi... bywem sBcerga 6.1arofa- 
puTb Bora, -— BOCKJHKHY.1 B 3aK1l04UeHHe apXHlacrTbipb, 4TO MbI 


POAH.IHCb pyCCKHMH, MpaBoc.taBHbIMH! B HbIHeWIHHA eHb I[la- 
MeHe€M OFHeHHbIM Ja BOCXOAHT K HeOecaM Halla MO.IHTBa O.Taroda- 
PeHHA 3a BeIHKy!O MH.IOCTb Bora K HaM, AapOBaBllero HaM HeCb 
MmpecBeT.10e TOp2xkeCTBO H AYXOBHOrTO H BHeUIHerO OObeAHHEHHA Ha- 
wero c Matepbw -Llepkosbw Pycckoi IIpapocaaBHoh”. 


B Hayate 1946 roma coctosdacb noe3aKka [IpeocBauleHHoro 
AmexcaHapa B Mocksy kK CBsteHwemy IlatpHapxy. IlytewectBuHe 3TO 
MNpOH3Be.10 NMOTpACalollee BNMeuaTIeHHe Ha MpecTapetoro apxuma- 
CTbIPA, CTO1b AONrHe TOAbl 2*®XHBWerO Ha 4yVxKOHHeE. ApxHenHcKoN 
AgekcaHap cociyxKHa CBateiuiemy TIlatpHapxy B pa3HbIX xpaMax 
MockBbl, COBepwiHJ NaHHXHAy y rpoOu“nup TatpHapxa Ceprus, no- 
ceTH1 Tponue-Cepruesy H Kueso-Ileyepcky appl. 


Ilo Bo3BpauleHHH B BepavuH OH pe3IOMHPOBad CBOH BreuaTuJe- 
HHA CJICAYIOULHMH 3HaMeHaTeJIbHbIMH COBaMH, OOpallleHHbIMH K 
CNyTHHKaM: “3OMOTOH Halll COH KOHYHJICA...” 


IIpeocsaujeHHOMy AvlekcaHapy Obl10 NOpyyeHO ynpaBAATb, B 
KayecTBe BHKapHA MHTponosHTa Esaorua, pycCKHMH MpHXOJaMH B 
TepMaHHH C BKJHWU4eHHeEM HX (NO ero 2%*e Npocb6e) B 3anaqHOoeBpo- 
neHcKHH 3k3apxaT Pycckoh IIpaBocaaByHok Llepxsu. Tlocae KOHUHHBI 
BpicokonpeocsBauleHHoro Espaorva BHKapHaTcTBo ‘apxHenucKona O6bi- 
10 mpeo6pa3s0BaHO B CaMOCTOATebHYIO enapxHt. XOTA MpH 3TOM 
3a HHM H 6b1.10 COXpaHeHO OKOpMJeHHe OebrHHCKHX NMPHXOOB, OH 
CTpeMHJIcAh ObITb OHKE K CBOeH NacTBe, OT KOTOPOH B CBOe BpeMA 
Obl OTOBPaH HaCHJIbCTBeHHbIM MyTeM. OH HeCKOJbKO pa3 xOaTal- 
cTBOBal nepea TlatpHapxom AaekcHem H MHTpOnOAHTOM EszorHeM, 
4uTOObI eMy Oba aHa BO3MOXKHOCTb BePHYTbCA B CBOH Kacberpajb- 
HbId xpam B Bprcceae. [lpocb6a 3Ta 6blua yLOBAeTBOPpeHa, H B HOA- 
6pe 1948 roa apxvenuckon AxeKcaHAp BO3BpaTHJCA K MeCTY CBOero 
mpexkHero CAyKeHHA, re OH H MO ceH eHb BO3rAaBAAeT CTOHKHX 
cbIHOB Matepu-Llepxsu. 


SHalOUlHe MACTHTOFO apxXHNacTbIpA OyAyT B 3TH AHH C O.1aro- 
apHbIM YMHJICHHeEM BCIIOMHHaTb TpOraTe.IbHbIH OOHK apxHepes, NO- 
4TH He CHHMAHOULerO eCNHTPaXHJH, HaKJOHEHHOrO Had aHasoem. Ero 
MOXKHO 3aCTaTb B TAKOM 110.102%CHHH NOUTH BO BCAKOe Bpema. HM Bo 
BCHKOe Ke BPeEMA BCTPe4a C HHM HEH3MECHHO OCTAB.AeT Vy MOCeTHTEIA 
oco6oe BneyaTieHHe OaroyecTHBOrO SHTY3Ha3Ma. OT HeMOLLHOrO, 
(PU3SH4eCKH OpPAXJeBUIerO, HO X%XHBOFO H CHAbHOrTO AVXOBHO cTaplia 
Bee€T KaKOH-TO AVXOBHOH MOJOOCTbN. 
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Y 3TOro CBATHTe.1H-MO.AHTBCHHHKAa 3a erO AOAPVWO AKH3Hb H 3a 
nojBpeka emucKoncKkoro c.lyxKeHHA [IpaBocaaBHoH LlepkKBH HakOmTIH- 
JOCb BeHKO€ MHOXKECTBO HMEH, HMeCH .1h0Jel, O KOTOPbIX OH BCe- 
ra MO.IHTCA, H CHHOAHK ero He IlepecTaBa.l BO3pacTaTb B OObeMe... 
JIMTYPrHtO OH CAVKUT exKeLHeBHO. Jd MOMHHOBEHHA BCeX OH BBI- 
HYKJeCH HaYHHaTb MPOCKOMHAZHW HOUbW. BecnpectaHHo wienmuyT ero 
ry6bi, Ges0cTaHOBOYHO BbIHHMAIOTCH 4aCTHUbI H3 Mpocdop. Tak me- 
pectylaeT OH MOpOr NOAyCTOMeTHA apxHepelHcKOH XKH3HH. 


IIpa3aHyA CTOb ClaBHbIH H HCK.IKOUHTeAbHbIH WOHTeH, BCA 
IIpapoc.iaBpHan LlepkoBb BO3r.iauiaeT cBATHTewHO AaeKCaHapy MHOraa 
Jeta! 

A. Bb. 


CTATbH 


YUEHHE TIPEM. MAKAPHA EFHMETCKOrFO 


MW ErFO BJIMAHHE HA TPYAbI CBATEAWETO 
MATPHAPXA CEPIrUSA 


B 1895 roay nepea Yuenpim Cospetom Mockosckoli J[vxoBHoi 
AkaweMHH 3alllHllal CBOKW MarHcTepcKyHO AHCCepTauHiO Ha TeMY 
“[IpapocaaBHoe y4eHHe O claceHHH” HacCTOSTeb pPyCcCKOH mOCO.1b- 
CKOH wWepKBH B AduHaXx, apxHMaHaApHT Cepruh (Ctaporopoazckni), 
BnOCce1CcTBHH [latpHapx MockosckHit uw Bces Pycw. CounHenHe Obi- 
0 HalleyaTaHO B *AYPHae MockoscKkoH JiyxopHol AKkagemuu “Boro- 
CIOBCKHH BeECTHHK” H B TOM Xe FoOAy SObIIO H31aHO OTLeCAbHOH KHH- 
roh. Kuura oOpatHia Ha ceOA BHHMaHHe y4ueHOrO MHpa OCOOeHHO 
CBOHM M€TOJOM [10.1b30BaHHA CBA. OTKpoBeHHem. Pextop Mo- 
ckoBcKoH Ji yxoBpHol AkaweMHH, apxXHMaHapuHtT AHTOHHH, riaBHbiit 
ONNMOHEHT 0. CeprHvA OXapaKTePH3OBa.l COUMHEHHE CACAYIOULHMH C.10- 
BaMH:!) “Cpoe mpekpacHoe H Bbidawujeech MO TadaHTAMBOCTH H Ca- 
MOCTOATEJbHOCTH HCC.I€CLOBaHHA aBTOP Ha4HHaeT OOUIHPHbIM BBeLe- 
HHeM, B KOeM H3.laraeT H ONpoOBepraeT AaTHHCKOe H MpoTecTaHcKoe 
yueHHe 06 OnpaBAaHHH, H YVKa3bIBaeT, XOTA H HeKeaTebHOe, HO 
yCHJIHBalolleecd BAHAHHeE MOCcTeqHerO Ha pyccKylO OorocioBcKy1oO 
AKMTepaTypy MO AaHHOMY BOMpocy, 4eM H MIPHBOAHT 4HTATeA K MBbI- 
CH O HaCTOATCAbHOK HYKDe B Pas bACHeHHH 3TOTO NMpegMeTa 4epe3 
H3y4eHHe CaMOrO LEPKOBHOTO MpeAaHHA, HE3AaBHCHMO OT Ooroc.10BHA 
HHOCJaBHOrO. TaKOMY pa3bACHeHHWO MOCBALIeCHbI LadbHeHWiKe PiaBbl 
AMCCepTalHH, OCHOBaHHbIe Ha HeMOCpeACTBEHHOM H BHHMAaTeJIbHOM 
Ne€peuHTbIBaHHH aBTOPOM CBATOOTeY4eCKHX TBOPeHHH B MpOAOJDKeHHH 
WUeIbIX WeECTH eT, KaK B PyCCKOM MepeBode, TaK HepeAKO H MO rpe- 
YeCKOMY IIOJJIMHHHKy”. 


KuHura mepenoOdHeHa UHTaTaMH H3 CBATBIX OTHOB. Ha 250 
CTpaHHulax KHHrH HMeeTCA 354 UHTATHI H3 COUMHEHHH 25 oTUOB Llep- 
KBH. OHH FOBOPAT 3a aBTOPa H BCH KHHIa MpONMHTaHa HX WePpKOB- 


1) “Boroca. pecruuk” 1895 Hosdpb, nporoKoan sacelanua copera. 
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HbIM OvlaroyxaHHeM. OcoGeHHoe MOdOxKeHHE CpeAH paccMaTpHBae- 
MbIX 0, CeprHeM CBHYTLIX OTHOB 3aHHMaeT penoxOOnbI Makapnit 
Erunetckui. B tperbeli raape cBoel KHHPH, BbINCHHS MpaBOclaBHO 
comepxKaHHe NOHATHH O BO3Me3AHH,?) apxHMaHupHT Ceprnh mHMuer: 
“TlepBbid, KTO MaJl HAM H OCBATH.A LeEHCTBUTeJIbHbIH CMbIC/1 BO3Me3- 
aus, 3TO Ob npen. MakapuHh Erunetrckuh. []pountaB TBOpeHHA 3TO- 
ro oTula LlepKBH, MbI H NOMV4YHIH PYKOBOAALLVIO HHTb JIN UTCHHS 
TBOpeHHH ApyrHx OTLEB”. 


Yem x#e 3aMeyaTeteH MpenoOOnblii Makapuit cpeau ocTadib- 
HbIX CBATBIX OTHOB? Kakue YepTbl CheaH ero TBOPeHHA OCOOeHHO 
OM3KHMH H MOHATHDIMH apXHMaHApHTy Cepruw? uTo x*Ke NovepnHy 
OH H3 yueHHA mpenoxo6noro? 


OrTBeT Ha 3TH BOTIPOChI COCTABJIAeT UCIb HalllerO COUHHCHHA. 


Yuenne npen. Makapua Erunetrckoro w30KeHO B ero TINTH- 
mecatH Oecewax, NOCIaHHH H C€MH TPakTaTaX, KOTOPbie ObIIH CO- 
CTaBIeHbl B AeCHTOM BeKe, KaK KOMMHJIAIHA H3 ero Gecen.2) Bee 
9TH COUHHEHHSA TIPONHTaHbl OCTPbIM OLLyULeHHeM Heada, KOTO- 
poMy Obl NOAYHHeEH NpenoAOOHDIH H K KOTOPOMY OH BeJ CBOHX 
calyulatTejseh, Hleata MoryyYero, MYAporo H Be4HOrO 4eTOBeYecKOrO 
CYLLECTBa, CYLLECTBA BO3BbIINeCHHOrO, MPOHHKHYTOrO OjleCcKOM H cula- 
BOW, cyulecTBa OoxeCTBeHHOrO, NPHHHMarloulero yuacTHe B 6oxe- 
CTBCHHOH >%KH3HH. ?Ke.1aHHeM IIpCJIOMAAHTHCH, TMePCMeCHHTbCH H3 Ha- 
cTOAIMerO NOpOYHOrO COCTOAHHA B 3TO BOSBbILIICHHOe 6orono206- 
Hoe ObITHe ABHJOCb OCHOBaHHeM ero MOABHTOB, BCeroO ero aCKeTH3- 
Ma.*) “Jlyura, HCTHHHO Bepyloulan BO XpuHcta, NHCcal mpenosO6uplii, 
OJXKHa H3 HbIHeWIHeETO NOPOYHOTO COCTOAHHA NepeliTH B CcocTO- 
wHHe HHOe, LOGOpoe HU HbIHeWIHee VHHYHKEHHOe eCTECTBO H3MCHHTb 
B @CTECTBO HHO, OOXARECTBEHHOR, COMEMATHCA ECTECTBOM HOBbIM” (be- 
cena XLIV,5). Sro H3mMeHeHHe Olyulalocb mpen. MakapHemM Kak 
H3MeHe€HHe HE TOJbKO HPaBCTBeHHOe, HO H (pH3HyecKOoe. JLocTHra- 
eTCH OHO NYTe€M NOABHOB, KOTOPbIMH 4eOBeK, IPH COMeHCTBHH CB. 
Jlyxa, mpeTBopseT cBoe ectecTBoO H AOcTHraetT Goronono6na. Becb 
npouecc oO6o%#xeHHA ONHCbIBaeTcH mpen. MakapHeM HacTOJIbKO ‘ApKO 
H KOHKpeTHO, 4TO apxHMaHapHT Cepruii, mpountaB TpyaAbl mpeno- 
no6uHoro He MOF COMHeBaTbCA B TOM, 4TO EruneTcKH mOBHXKHHK 
nOHHMaeT OOO#KeHHE Kak Mpowuecc OHTOMOrH4eCKHH, a He lpHAH- 
yecKHH, 110 KOTOpOMy ObI 4YeNOBeKyY NPHCyxXalacb BeYHaH XKH3Hb 
BHeWWHHM peweHHeM Cyfa boxua. Apxum. Cepruio ctalo sicHO, 4TO 
“cnaceHHe KaxKOrO OTeJbHOrO 4YeTOBeKa, NO NMpaBOcaaBHOMY yue- 
HHO ABIAeTCH He COOBITHEM, NMPOHCXOXKAAULHM B boxecTBeEHHOM 
TOAbKO CO3HAHHH, He 1e10M IIpaBOBOrTO BMeHEHHA, TO KOTOPOMY Obl 


2) “IIpanoca. yu. o cnacenun”, IIT wag., erp. 130. 

3) Cp. mpod. A. A. Bponsos: “Iipen. Maxapuit Ernuercxnit”, v. 1, C-llevrepéypr, 1899 r., 
erp. 335—337. Ile mnennw npod. Bponsopa, cemb Tpakraron MowxHO ynorpeéuTh B Ka- 
yeCTRe HCTOUNMKAa AAA M3Y4CHHA MMpOBOS3peHHA Upen. Makapua, NoTeoMy “Te onM To 
COLCPRANMW BNOAHE CXOAHLI ¢ becexaMH Mpenoxobuore. 

4) Cp. H. B. Tonos, “Mucruueckoe onpasgjanne ackerH3Ma B&B TROpeHuAX pen. Makapus 
Erunercxoro’, Cs. Tponn. Cepruesa Jaspa, 1905, erp. I8—19. 
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TocnoAb MpHcyx*KLal TY WIM ApyrytO yuacTb Ha OCHOBaHHH KaKHX- 
HHOyAb OOCTOATEALCTB, T.@, Ha OCHOBAHHH HIH 3acJyru Xpucta, HJM 
cOOcTBeHHBIX 3acyr 4eroBeKa. CmraceHve HeoOxOHMO nocper- 
CTBYeTCH TlepeXOJOM YelOBeKa OT rpeXa H ce6a1106HH B lapcTBO 
no6pa un aw6BH...”5) 

Ho uTo x*e Aalto mpaBO OpeHHOMY YeJOBeKyY CTPeMHTbCH K 
3TOMY BBICLUCEMY, OO#KeCCTBEHHOMY COCTOAHHIO ? 

[IpaBo Ha 9TO Jada YeAOBeKy ero GorooGpa3sHOctTh, TO, 4TO OH OBI 
co3qaH mo O6pa3y Boxnw. Bo3spluenHoe cOcTOHHHe Y4aCTHA B 
O6O2%KECTBEHHOH XKH3HH ABIAeTCH HOPMavJIbHbIM COCTOHHHEM Ue OBe- 
YeCKOrO CYLIIECTBa, COCTOAHHEM JIA KOTOPOrO OH H co3azaH. “bor, 

nuwet mpen. Makapui, COTBOPH.l pa3Hble TBapH; COTBOPHJI 
COIHUe H AYHY, BOAbI, ApeBa MAOMOHOCHbIe, BCHKHE POAbI XKHBOT- 
HbIX. HO HH B OJHOH H3 CHX TBapeH He nouHBaeT Tocnoyb. Bes- 
Kasi TBAPb BO BJacTH Ero; OAHaKOxe He yTBepAHA OH B HHX Mpe- 
CTOJla, H€ VCTaHOBH.I C HHMH OOULeEHHA; OaaroBOAH %Ke O eAHHOM 
yeloBeke, C HHM BCTYIMHB B OOULeHHe H B HEM MOUHBaN” (Becena 
XLV,5). “lMocemy ayuia cMbicieHHad u Oxaropa3yMHas, oOG6ouIer- 
IH BCe CO3HAHHA, HHre He HAaXOAUHT ce6e yNOKOeHHA, KaK TOJIbKO 
B etHHOM Tocnone” (Tam x*e). “Kak G6oratad eBHila, CroBOpeH- 
Haw 3aMVA, KakHe Obl HH NOAy4ata NoOsapKH AO Gpaka, He ycnoKa- 
HBaeTCH TEM, MOKA He COBeEPUIHTCH OpayHbI COlw3; TaK MH AVLlla HH- 
4ueM He VCMOKaHBaeTCH, MOKA He MOCTHTHeET COBepuIeHHOrO OGMeHHA 
c Tocnonzom” (Beceaa XLV,7) “IIpH co3aaHHH ee TaKOW COTBO- 
pHa ee Bor, uTo B ecTectBe ee He ObIIO BAOKEHO NMOPOKa, HallpOTHB 
TOrO, COTBOPH.I ee NO O6pa3sy AOGporetean J]vyxa, BAOKH B Hee 3a- 
KOHbI OOposzeTeseh, paccVAHTebHOCTb, Beene, Oaaropa3yMuHe, 
Bepy H Mmpoune ZoO6pogetetn mo o6pa3y Jiyxa...” (XIVI,5). HU 
cBepx 9Toro Bcero “B Ayame mpe6nipato Caoso (r’o Jloroc ty Sey”) 
(Bec. XII. 6). “Ym nepBoHadatbHo 4ucTHIi npe6biBad B 4HHeE CBOeM, 
co3epuat Baaabiky cBoero, H Anam, npe6biBand B 4YHCTOTe, LlapcTBO- 
Bal Hall CBOHM TIOMbICAaMH H O1axKeHCTBOBAa, MOKPbIBaeMbIii 6oxe- 
CTBEHHOW caaBow” (Bec. XLV, 1; XV, 23; XII, 6). “Camo npe6nisa- 
roulee B HEM C.10BO ObI0 218 Hero BCeM: H BeeHHeM, H OLLYILeHHeM 
(6.1axKeHCTBa), H HacCTeqHeM, H yueHHemM” (Bec. XII,7), weroBek yMeu 
pa3H4aTb CTpacTH, 4y*KT Obl AeEMOHAM, YHCT OT rpeXa HH OT NO- 
pokoB — Boxuum Oni nogo6nem” (Bec. XXVI, 1). 


TakHM O6pa30M, cCTpeMJeHHe MOABHXKHHKa K BbILUIeOMHMCaHHO- 
MY Healy OCHOBaHO Ha eCTeECTBEHHOM, OGOro32aHHOM CBOMCTBeE y- 
win. EW xouetca BepHyTbCa K CBOeH HOPMaJbHOH XKH3HH, AA KOTO- 
poH OHa CO3aHa, B CBO€ HOPMaJbHOe COCTOAHHe, B KOTOPOM OHAa 
co3qaHa. CyUIHOCTh 3TOrO COCTOAMHHA XapakTepH3yetca mpen. Ma- 
KapHeM CJI@VIOULHMH 4“epTaMH: OHO 3aKlo4aeTCA B “CO3ePLLaHHH 
BaaabikH cBoero” B Oorono3HaHHH. YcaoBHem %e 93TOrO Ooro- 
NO3HAHHA ABAACTCA YHCTOTA; HYXKHO, 4TOOHI YeNOBeK “4YyKT Obi 
@MOHAM, 4HCT OT rpexa HIM OT NOpoKoB — boxuumM Obl nom06n- 


5) En. Ceprnii: “Ipasocaasnoe yuenne o cnacennu, Lil nag.. erp. 212. 
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em” (Kak BHAHO, GoronozoGHe, no npen. Makapnw 3ak.1104aeTcs 
B 4HCTOTe OT NOPOKOB B cBatoctH). Ho 3To G6oronomo6He He 
VAOB.1CTBOPHET 4e1OBEKa, CCH OHO HE CONMpoBOAAaeTcCA Soroobule- 
HHeM, KOTOPOe AelaeT BeYHVKO AH3Hb COCTOANHHEM O61axKeHHbIM H 
nNO3ITOMV H BOAMCICHHDIM 1.18 YeTOBeKa VTPaTHBUIerO 3¥TY AH3Hb, 
Kak BOAKAeeCHHO OpauHoOe OOULEHHE AJA ACBYUIKH, CrOBOPeHHOH 3a- 
MYA. OTH TPH 4ePTbl, B KOTOPbIX CVLLHOCTb BeYHOH XH3HH, MOJ- 
Bepruy.1 Ilarp. Cepruii uccaeaoBaHHt BO BTOpOl raaBe KHHrH “IIpa- 
BOCaBHOe yueHHe O cnaceHHH” H Mocae TOrO eule B OCOGOH KHHTre 
“Beunas 2KH3Hb Kak Bbicwee Oaaro”.®) 





“Ce #*Ke CCTb XKHBOT Be4HbIN, —- nuwet IlatpHapx Ceprui, aa 
3Hatot Te6s, Eannnoro Muctunxoro bora u Eroxe nocajaa ech — 
Mucyca Xpuctra” (Moan. 17,3). Kakoe «xe No3sHaHHe HMeeTCH 32eCb 
B BHAY? KoneyHo He TeEOPHTHYeCKOe, OODEKTHBHPYHOULee MOSHAHHE, 
KOTOPOe HHKOFAa He B COCTOMHHH MPOHHKHVTb B CVULHOCTb mpeame- 
Ta NOTOMY OCOGeHHO, 4TO NpeaMeT 9TOT He Npoctan aOcTpakuHA, 
CBOOOAHO yMelilalOllaich B PaMKH (POpMal.bHOrO ONnpeseeHHA, a 
*KHBOH NOAHOKH3HEHHDIN CyObeKT, AWH4NHOCTb. TlosTOMy H MNO3HAa- 
HHe bora, yToObl OTBeYaTO CBOeEMY NOHATHHO, 10/.DKHO O6bITb mepe- 
*KHBaHHeM B ce6e NpHcyTcBHA boxHA, KOTOPOe AaeT YeAOBEKY BO3- 
MOXKHOCTh HeNnOCpeACTBCHHO OULVTHTb 60%*eCTBEHHYVIO *WH3SHb H, Ta- 
KHM OOpa30M, NIPHBOAHT K PeaJIbHOMY, OMbITHOMY TMOCTHKeHH!IO 60- 
*ecTBeHHOrO CyulectBa. UeroBek TOrfda AeHCTBHTeAbHO, a He MpH- 
3pauHoO nosHaet bora, Korda OH OLLVTHT ero HeNOCpeACTBeEHHO, KO- 
raa bor... nepeiaeT BHYTPpb 4“eOBeKa, CTaHeT Ha4atOM OYIUeBAA- 
OWLHM H NMOCTPOAHWOULHM ero mo Ce6e"’)... “ApyrHMH CaOBaMH N0- 
3HaHHe bora, cocTaBAntoulee CYULHOCTb Be4YHOrO O.axKeHCTBa, 06- 
paTHOH cBoeH cTOpOHOH HuMeeT ynozOGreHHe Bory, AOcTHKeHHE BO3- 
MOXKHO NOJHOrO BOCIIPOH3BezeHHA B ce6e O6pa3sa Boxua”.8) Ho 
cam mo ce6e Hw H3 ce6xH 4YeAOBeEK HE MOKET BOCNPOH3BeCTH OOpa3a 
boxwKHA, XOTA OH H 3a10%KeH B ero NpHpoay. Ynogzo6uteca Bory on 
MOXKeT TOJbKO TOraa, Koraa bor Oymet c HHM, KOrAa 3TO ynosO- 
OneHHe OvyzeT nocTeneHHO cO.HxKeHHeEM bora H 4YeOBeKa, XHBbIM 
COW30M H CaMbIM TeCHEHUIHM B3aHMOOOLLEHHeEM H B3aHMOeH- 
cTBHeM. Jian 4erOBeKa, ropoput pen. MakapHi, — “HyXxKHO, 
uTOObI He TOMbKO CaM OH Obi B Bore (T. e., noscuset Il. Ceprui, 
He TOAbKO CVObEKTHBHO TlepexKHBa.l B Ce6e bora, He TOAbKO Obi N0- 
no6en Emy no pacnoaoxeHHam cBpoeH aAyuwiH), HO HW Bor 6b B Hem”, 
T.e., YTOObI 3TO CVObDEKTHBHOe MepexXHBaHHe HMeO CBOHW ONOpy B 
OObeEKTHBHOM OOULEHHH C HHM bora.’) “Kak o6pa3 u nonzo6ue Bo- 
*KHe, nuwet Aasee I]. Ceprui, veroBpek TOabKO B Boroo6uennu 
H MOXKeT KHTb. OGpa3s Hv NomOGHe B 4eAOBeKe COCTOHT B TOM, 4TO 
yeOBeK HalerteH GOronoAOHbIMH CBOHCTBaMH H Oe€CKOHEYHDIMH CTpe- 
MJCHHAMH. OH He VAOBJeETBOPHeTCAH OLHOH BHAHMOCTbIO AB.ICHHH, 


6) Boumnnii-Bosover, 1903 r. (Peaurnosne-dusocodcxan Ouéanoreka, siinyen IIL). 
7) “Beuwnaa «an3znub kak Blicmee éaaro”, erp. 14—15. 

8) Tax-me, erp. 16-17. 

9) “Bewnad an3znb Kak Bhicmee daare”, erp. 18—19. 
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OAHOH MOKa3HOH CTOPOHOH *AH3HH, OH HUET e€ OCHOBaHHH, H TaKHM 
oO6pa30M, AOXOAHT AO nocaeaqHero OCHOBaHHA. OH He yJOB.1eTBOp- 
HETCH HUIb BHAHMbIMH C.1VKeCOHDIMH OTHOLUICHHAMH K HEMY [IPHPOAbI 
H WO2eH, OH XOUeT CelaTb 3TH OTHOUWICHHA BeCYHO-3HA4YHMbIMH H 
Oe3yYCIOBHO-LICHHBIMH H T.11.”. Ho oTBeta Ha 3TH GecKOHeYHbIe, M0- 
HCTHHE OOXKECTBEHHbIC, BONPOCbI cBOel MpHpOAbI 4YeAOBeK B CaMOM 
ce6e HalTH HE MOXKET, H 3TO NMOTOMY, 4TO OH eCTb TOAbKO OG6pas3, 
TOIbKO KOHe4HOe OTPaxkeHHe GeckOHeYHOH, camocyuleH H CaMOLeH- 
HOH %KH3HH, a He CaMaH 39Ta 2XH3Hb. “Ji yuia™ npuBolnT [1. Cep- 
ru c1oBpa mpen. Makapusa, “He uMeroulan B ce6e Boxbero cpeta 
(T.e@. %H3HH CaMOcyuleH), HO COTBOpeHHan no Boxbemy odpa3y 
(H60 Tak JOMOCTPOHTe.bCTBOBal KH OaaroBpoana Bor, 4ToG6BI Ona 
HM@.la BEUHVKO XKH3Hb), HE H3 COOCTBeEHHOrO cBOerO eCTeCTBa, HO OT 
boxectsa Ero, ot co6ctBeHHoro ayxa Ero, ot co6cTBeHHoro cBeTa 
Ero BocnpHeMeT AVYXOBHYW MHLULY, H AYXOBHOe MHTHE, H HeOecHbIle 
OMe@AHHHA, YTO H COCTABAAeCT HCTHHHYHO X%KH3Hb AyuK”.!9) 


M3 mocaeqHHx caoB npen. MakapuHa noHATHO, NMo“eMy Ayla 
yelOBeKa MOXOKA Ha “AeEBHUY CrOBOpeHHy!O 3aMyxK”". OHa HeCcaMo- 
CTOATeIbHa B CBOCH XKH3HH MO CaMOMY CBOeMY IIPOHCXOKeCHHW. 
[loaHoTbl cBoero ObITHA OHA BOCTHraeT TOAbKO B GorooGuleHHH, B 


“Opa4yHomM corws3e co Xpuetom”. “Bor, — nuwet npen. Makapni, 
TyHe AapyetT Ce6n BepyroulnM... Bor sBceanetca B Tele 4elOBeKa, 
H Tocnoab HMeet y Ce6sx npekpacnyt0 OOuTeAb yemoBeka. Kak He- 


60 H 3eM1H0 coTBOpH. bor 218 OOHTaHHA YeAOBeKa, TAK TeIO H Ay- 
Wy 4YeoBeKa CO3Za1 OH B xXHAHULe Ce6e, 4TOOLI BCeAHTbCH H yNO- 
KOHTbCH B Tee ero, KaK B CBOeM OMe, HMexH MpeKpacHOlO HeBe- 
TOW BO3THOTeHHYIO AYLUIy, COTBOpeHHylo mo OGpa3sy Ero” (Bec. 
XLIX, 4). Tleppoe, 4to sBcTpeTHita Ayuwa 4YerOBeKa, BbIWeAUIAaAd H3 
rayOuubl HeOLITHA, 3TO ObINa 2N60Bb boxuA, ycTpeMJeHHaH K HeH, 
NpH3bIBalOllad ee “B CBATOe, TAaHHCTBeEHHOe H 4HCTOe OGULeHHe Opa- 
Ka” XEVI,17). “IIpexmae Bcakoro 2BWxKeHHA CBOeH BO.IH, 3ane- 
yaTael 93TY MbicCib mpen- MakapHi, uweaoBpekK  cetaH Ob 
MpHuacTHHKOM HeOecHOH 2XKH3HH, MOcTaBIeH ObIN B pal, Te. B 
TaKyY}O 2KH3HCHHY!0 OOCTaHOBKY, B KOTOPOH Bce emy roBopHio Oo bo- 
re w O 4106BH Ero kK Hemy, H B KOTOpOH, 4TO raaBHoe, Cam bor 
HaXOAHJICA B TecHeHuwiem OO6uleHHH 116BH c 4erOBeKOm.!!) JIyua 
OTBETHa Ha MpH3biB J116BnH Boxwxnel cpoei *XeHCTBeEHHOW 11000BbH, 
OHa YCTPpeMHJacb K “Caaquahuiemy H BOK AeTeHHOMY ?KeHHXy”, K 
“Ero Hen3peyeHHoh Kpacote”, “asBuaacb Boxe JIm6osuw” (Bec. 
XXVIII, 5). Stra aw6osb ee 2OmMKHa GeCKOHEYHO BO3PacTaTb, COW3 
106BH AyUIH CO XpHCTOM OI KeH CTAHOBHTbCA BCe TecHee H TeCHEee. 


Jiyuia ctaHet “sca CBeTOM, BCH — OKOM, BCA yXxOM, BCH — pa- 
OCTbWO, BCH — YNOKOeHHeM, BCH — paOBaHHeM, BCA — AHOOBHN, 
BCH —- MHJOcCepaHem, Bcd — OnarocTuw H AZO6poTow” (Bec. XVIII, 


10). Jlywa cTaHeT e2HHbIM AYXOM CO XPHCTOM HM eCJIHHbIM CMellle- 
HHeM (rpeu. “Kpacuc”) (Bec. IX, 12). 


10) “Bewnaad am3sub Kak Bhicmee éaaro”, erp. 46—47. 
11) “Bewnaa «u3Hb Kak Biicmee éaaro”, erp. 55. 
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Ho 93TO 3aKOHHOe Pa3BHTHE AH3HH Ye.1OBeKa ObI1O HAaPVIIeHO 
rpexonaweHHem. 


JleMOHbI, VaIHB “YelOBeKa OT HeOecHOrO OOpa3sa MbIC.1eH, 
HH3Be.1H erO K 1e€1aM .IVKaBbIM, BeLIICCTBCHHbIM, 3€MHbIM, OPeHHbIM, 
K CJOBaM, MOMBILIAeCHHAM H paccyxAeHHAM cyeTHbIM” (Bec. XLVII, 
6). “Toro uw gomoraica spar, 4To6bhr AnaMoBbIM NpecTyn.eHHeM 
YA3BHTb H OMPAa4HTb BHYTPeHHerO 4eAOBeKa, B.TaLbIMeCTBeHHbIN YM, 
3pautMH Bora. HM oun ero, Korga HeOCTYNHbI HM CTadH HeOecHble 
6aara, NposperH yxKe 118 nopoKoB Hu cTpacteh” (Bec. XX,4). “Jly- 
KaBbIH KHA3b OOK AYLy rpexoM, BCe ecTeCTBO ee H BCH ee OCKBep- 
HHJI, BCHO II@HHJI B WapcTBO CBOe, He OCTABH. B He CBOOOAHbIM OT 
cBoeH BaCTH HH OJHOTO 4eHa ee, HH MOMBbICIOB, HH YMa, HH Tela, 
HO O6.1eK ee B NOpdupy ThMpi” (Bec. II, 1). YeroBek He mpocto ocy- 
*KICH, MPOKAAT 3a cBOe MpecTynseHHe (NOHATHA MpaBoBble), a OM- 
payeH cCaMbIM rpexXOM 20 frayOHHbI AVUIH, Tak 4TO OH He 
cnoco6en co3sepuatTb Bora. (?) Jlyura —- HeBecTa croBopeHHas 3a- 
MVXK, HapyuIHB cBOK an060Bb kK ?KeHHXy, TepseT oO6mleHHe 
c Hum. Yaaausuincb oT Hero, oHa He BHAMT, He HAXOANT Ero 6oub- 
we. Ho ee raa3a OTKPbIBalOTCA 2.18 rpexa. OHa H3MeHHeT CBOeMY 
HMCTHHHOMY ?KeHHXy H “BCTYNMaeT B OOULeEHHE C XHBYULMM BHYTPH 
3MHeM, .1VKaBbIM 2VXOM” (Bec. 26,13), “craHoButTca “TeIOM JlyKa- 
BOH TbMbI”, Te1O0M camoro CaTaHbl (Bec. 1,7), “npeam6oxehctByet 
c mHaBo.i0om” (Bec. XXVI, 13). “CatTaHa 4eM-TO OAHHM JemaeTcA C 
Aywou, 06a Ayxa BO BpeMA Oyda HAM VOHicTBa COCTaBAAWT 4TO-TO 
omHo (Bec. XVI,2). Jivuia 3THM oG6uleHHeM “rpy6o oBeLlecTBIA- 
eTca” H Bce 6OubuIe H SGOAbUIe TepAeT cnOocoGHOCTh ObITb NpHrol- 
HOH, O.aronoTpe6HoH, T.e., ——- KaK OObACHHeET ZTOT TeEPMHH IT. Cep- 
rH, “noAxoAAuleH MO CBOeMY pacNOOx#xXeHHW K HPaBCTBeHHOH cpe- 
me HeOecHoro WapcTBa, He6ecHOoro OTeYeCTBa, ObITb MO CBOHM XKeJa- 
HHAM pOACTBeHHOH emy” (Bec. XLIV, 5).!?) 


OmpayenHe rpexa pacipocTpaHHiocb Ha BCcex aWwgzeH. “Co 
BpemMeH AylamMoBa lpecTymn.1eHHaA, nuwietT npen. Makapuii, Ayues- 
HbI€ MOMbICAbl OTTOPraHch OT .HO6BH Boxwxueh, pacceswucb B BeKe 
ceM H CMellaIHCb C MOMbICaMH BeLICCTBEHHbIMH H 3@€MHbIMH. Ho 
KaK NpecTyNHBUHH 3anoBeyb AaM MpHHsA B CeO 3aKBaCcKy 3.10- 
BPpeAHbIX CTpacTeH, Tak HaPOAMBUIHHCA OT Hero H Becb pod Aamos, 
no MmpeeMcTBY, CTal MpHYaCTHHKOM OHOH 3aKBaCKH; a Mp MocTeneu- 
HOM lIpeycneBaHHH H BO3PacTaHHH O TOO y2Ke YMHOKHJHCb B A1- 
AX PPeXOBHble CTPacTH, 4TO MpocTeprncb AO npewwo60eAHHA, He- 
nmoTpe6cTB, HLOMOCAyKeHHH, YOHHCTB H APyrHx HesenbIX Mea, NoKa 
Bce 4YeOBeYeCTBO He BCKHCO mopoKamH” (Bec. XXIV,2). “Kak oa- 
Ha HOLIHaA TbMa PaclpocTHpaeTcHA Ha, WeOW BCeCHHOW, TaK KHA3b 
IyKaBCcTBa, OYAVYH HEKOeH MbICICHHOKO ThMOW rpexa H CMePTH, Ka- 
KHM-TO COKPOBeCHHbIM H 2XKCCTOKHM BeTPOM OOypeBaeT H KPVXKUT BeCb 
Ha 3e€M.1e 4Ye1OBe4eCKHH PO, HeEMOCTOAHHbIMH TOMbICaMH H MHPCKH- 
MH T1O%Ke@aHHAMH VAOBIAA 4Ye.1OBeYeCKHe CepAlla, ThHMOW HeBeeHHA, 


> 


12) Cp. En. Cepruii, “Ipanocaasnoe yuenne o enacennn , C.-Iletepéypr, 1903, erp. 130. 
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OCJeN.1@HHA H 3aOBeCHHA HallOcIHACT BCHKVYHO AVIV, HEPOAACHHVH) CBbI- 
ule H MbIC.IHHO H VMOM He MepeceaHBUIyIOCH B HHOHM BeK MO CKa3aH- 
HOMY: Hallie *e AKHTHE Ha HeEGecax ecTb (Puan IIl,20)” (Bec. V,3). 


M3 MpHBeAeCHHbIX WHTAT MOXKHO 3aKJIOUHTb, YTO rpex, MO y4e- 
HH} tipen. MakapHs, mary6eH 218 YerOBeKa He TOJbKO TNOTOMY, 
4TO OH BHHa [ripe Borom, 4TO OH IipecTyiieHHe, KOTOpOe HeH30ex- 
HO TpeOyeT Haka3aHHs. “SI MH.IOCTHB, roBpopuTt Tocnoab, He Be4HO 
OyAY He€rOLOBaTb; MpH3HaH TO.AbKO BHHY TBOWO” (Mepem. Ill, 12—13). 
Ou mary6eH MOTOMY, 4YTO OH pa3pyllaeT NPHpOAY YesOBeKa UH Aeda- 
eT ee Hecnoco6HOHK Aan Goroo6uleHHsA. C 3TOH we TOUKH 3peHHA 
CMOTPHT Ha rpex H Ilatp. Cepruii B cBoei KHure “IIpaBocaaBHoe 
yueHHe © cnaceHHH”. “Jian mpaBocaaBHOoro cOo3HaHHs,” IHLUeT 
OH, rpex caM Mo ce6e, MOMHMO BCAKHX CBOHX rHO6eAbHbIX NMoOce- 
CTBHH, COCTaBIAeT BeHYaluee 310, H ake OH OHH UH ABINeETCH 
31bIM B COOCTBEHHOM CMbiIcle... Bce «Ke, YTO CUHTACTCH 3bIM TOJb- 
KO NO G6O7e3HEHHOCTH OLJLYULCHHA, C TOYKH 3PpeHHA CaMOKAa.ICHHA, 
Bce 3TO AJA MpaBOCAaBHOTO 3.10 TOJIbBKO MHHMOe, HMerOIlee CHJIY 
n06pa. Cmeptb caMa mo ce6e He CTpalliHa 28 NpaBocaBHOrO, OH 
6ouTcH “CMePTH BHYTPeCHHOH”, MOTOMY 4TO TOAbKO OHA H eCTb LIA 
Hero “HCTHHHax CMepTb”.43) OcBoOOAHTb HCTHHHOrO NMOCcIeAOBAaTeA 
XpHCTOBa OT BCeX NMOCIeCTBHH rpexa, HO He OCBOOOAUTb OT CaMo- 
ro rpeXa, 3Ha4HT He TOIbKO He CllacTH ero, HO H MOABeprHyTb CaMou 
rOpbKOH H CTpaliHOH yuaCcTH, KaKYHO TO.bKO OH MOXKET ce6e BOO6- 
Ppa3HTb: BeEYHO XKHTb H BeYHO rpewinTb” (cTp. 145—146). Hi crpa- 
uieH Tpex MOTOMY, 4YTO “BCHKOe rpexOBHOe MaweHHe KaweT H3Be- 
CTHY!O Me4aTb Ha AVUIV 4eOBeKa, TaK HAH HHaye BJIHAeT Ha ee YC- 
TpoeHHe” (ctTp. 167). UexoBek oOBeLIeCTBANeTCH, CTAHOBHTCH 3eM- 
HbIM. “EcaH Mbl 3aXOTHM Y3HaTb TOT “CBeT”, KOTOPbIH OCBALLaeT 
2%KH3HECHHbIA NYTb MaBuiero YeOBeKa, H TO BHYTpeHee “OKO”, KOTO- 
poe mpocsellaeT Bce ero CyLeCTBO, TO VBHAHM, 4TO 3TO “OKO” Te- 
Ne€pb TeEMHO”, 4TO CBeT eCTb OAYKTAIOULHH OFOHb, JIMWIb MpH3spak 
cBeTa, H 4TO HAealbl BC€e NMPOHHKHYTHI 3eMJeH, HaCTOAULeH X2XH3HHHO, 
“B 3eMJKO OOpaTHIHcb”.!4) 


OG6cToATeAbCTBO, 4TO Fpex ABAAeTCH GOWe3HbIO ecTecTBa e- 
JaeT H CNaceHHe Gowee COXKHbIM, 4YEM CCH ObI OH GbI TOAbKO BHELLI- 
HHM IIpecTyMJe€HHeM: HeELOCTATOYHO MpOCTHTb BHHY; HYXHO yBpaue- 
BaTb O6oue3Hb. “Tocnoab Haut Mucyc Xpuctoc, — nmuwer nmpen. Ma- 
KapHi, ——- AA TOrO H NMpunwed, YTOObI H3MeCHHTb, NMpeoOpa3sunTb U 
OGHOBHTb eCTeECTBO, H 3TY AYUIy, BCeACTBHe TIpecTyIMJeHHA HH3J10- 
2%KCHHYIO CTPaCTAMH, CO3aTb BHOBb, PaCTBOPHB ee O0%KeCTBeCHHbIM 
Jlyxom. On npxuuiea BepyroulHx B Hero cogzewaTb HOBbIM YMOM, HO- 
BOHO AYUIeH, HOBbIMH O4aMH, HOBbIM C.IVXOM, HOBbIM A3bIKOM JLYXOB- 
HbIM, OJHHM CJIOBOM HOBbIMH J102bMH” (Bec. XLIV,1). “Mup 
ynogzo6asetca uenoBeky OoraTOMy, KOTOpBIH BJageeT BeJINKOJeN- 
HbIMH H OFPOMHbIMH JOMAaMH, H300HyeT cepeOpomM H 300TOM, pa3- 


13) arp. Cepruit 3jecb mpHBoAuT oTAeabHLie BLipaxenua upen. Makapua 43 ero TpaKTatTa 
XpaHeHun cepana , 2 > 
14) En. Cepruii “Bewnaad «n3Hb Kak Bhiculee 6aaro, erp. 3. 
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JHYHbIMH CTS%KAHHAMH H BCAKOW MPHCyrow, HO BHe3anHO OOBbAT 
60.1e3HAMH H HEMOLLAMH; BCe POACTBO CTOHT Npea HHM, H IIpH BCeM 
6oraTcTBe He MOXKeT H306aBHTb ero OT GOMe3HH. Tak HHKaKaa XKH- 
TeHicKad Pa4HTebHOCTb, HH OoraTCcTBO, HH Apyroe 4TO AYilly, Mo- 
rPVACHHVIO B rpeX, HE H3beEMJeCT OT Tpexa; H OHO TO.bKO MpHule- 
cTBHe XPHCTOBO MOXKET OYNHCTHTb Ayuy Hu Te10” (Bec. XIV,3). Mpu- 
wenn CracuTetb “yKaBbIX JYXOB, BOCCeWaIOUIHX B Tee HH3.10- 
X#KHI C MpecTOsOB T.e. C NOHATHH HW NOMbICAOB, KOTOPbIMH OHH Mpa- 
BH.IH, H OYHCTHA COBeCTb, H Mpectom0om Ce6e Camomy cojetai ym, 
H MOMBICIbI H TeI0” (Bec. VI, 5). 


Ka3aiocb Obl Ha NepBbii B3raAd, YTO B 3YTHX TeKCTAaX Mpel. 
Makapuit ropoput npo Bonazowenve Cpina Boxua Mucyca Xpucta 
ot Jiesbt Mapuu. Ho v3 KOHTeKCTa BHAHO, 4YTO peub HeT HE O 
Ileppom IlpnHwecTBHH, a2 O MHCTHY€CKOM eCAHHCHHH YesOBeueCcKOH 
ayuiH cO XpHCTOM, B 4eM 3aKTHOUaeTCA CYUIHOCTb cmaceHHA MaBule- 
ro 4ertoBeKa. STO MHCTHYeCKOe eAHHEHHE NMpeActTaBAneT mpeno06- 
HbIii CTO.Ib TECHbIM H CTOJb rayOOKHM IIPOHHKHOBeHHeM boxkectBa 
B MaTepHaIbHylO NpHPOAy YeaOBeKa, 4YTO OHO B ero Pila3aX HHYeM 
CV4eCTBEHHbIM He OTIHYAeTCA OT COeAHHEHHA BoxweckoH H 4e.10Be- 
yecKOH Npupozb B wHue Boroyeroseka. Bon.ourenune oT JleBbi Ma- 
PHH lpelcTaBAAeTCA YACTHbIM CJ1yYaeM NMOCTOAHHOTO H BeYHOTO BO- 
naouenHs China boxwuA B NpHpome aHreoOB H B AylaX CBATHIX, 
6aaroyroanBuiux Emy.) “Becnpezeibupii uw HeOMbICAMMBIN Bor, 

- mHuwet mpen. MakapuHi, — no OaaroctH CBoeh, yManna Ce6a, 
oO1e€KCA B UJeHbI Tela cero H yKpbI Ce6s OT HENpHCTyYNHOH Cc1aBbI”. 
STH clOBa, Ka3aiocb 6bl, roBpopstT Oo Bonazouenuun oT JleBbl, HO 
LaibHeiuine C1OBa NpenoAO6HOTO NOKa3sbiIBalOT, 4YTO Ppedb HeT O 
MHCTHYeCCKOM BHYTPeCHHeM COeZHHEHHH AyuIH c Jlorocom: “Ilo cHH- 
CXOKJCHHIO H YeROBeKONOGHIO NpeoOpaxancb, NIOLOTBOpHT OH 
Ce6s, BXOAHT B CHHeEHHe, BOCIIPHeMJeT CBATbIec OaroyrouHBUIHe H 
BepHble AyWH H, NO H3peyeHHO TlaBzoBy, ObliBaeT C HHMH B eCHH 
Jlyx (I Kop. 6, 17), ayuia, Tak cKa3aTb, B Ayuly, H HMOCTaCcb B HNO- 
cTacb, 4TOObI Ayla, MocToHHan Bora u OaaroyrogqHan Emy, morva 
*KUTb B OGHOBJCHHH H OLLyUaTh GeccMepTHy!O 2%KH3Hb” (Bec. IV, 10). 


TakHM OOpa30Mm, craceHHe, BOCCTaHOBJeHHe Magwwero 4e10- 
BeKa coBepuraetca CnacuTezem yepes BOCCOeAHHeEHHe ero c Codon. 
“BoxecTBeHHoe BenHHe CBxAToro Jlyxa MpOHHKaeT BCe CYLIECTBO AV- 
WH, H MOMBICAbI WH BCHO CYLIHOCTb H BCe TeJeCHbIe YWIeHbI, MpOXaxk- 
maeT HW ynoKoeBaeT BoxkecTBeHHbIM H HeH3rlarOJaHHbIM yIOKO- 
eHHeM” (Bec. II, 4). Sto emuHenHe TecHoe, cyuiecTBeHHOe, “JI vx, O6H- 
TalOulHH B 4YeOBeKe, NMPOHHKaeT co6oOW BCce ero PuOpbi Ha NOMO6He 
TOrO, KaK OFOHb BXOAHT BO BCe NOpbl pacKasleHHoro xele3a” (Bec. 
IV,14). Baarogatb cTaoBuTcA “4eM TO KaK Obl eCTeCTBEHHbIM H 
He€OTbeM.ICMbIM, KaK ObI CXHHOW C HHM cyuiHOcTbWO” (Bec. VIII, 2). 


Ho Kak K€ HeBeLICCTBeEHHbIN Bor coeqHHAeTCA C BeLILECTBCH- 
HbIM 4erOBeKOM? Ha 93ToT Bonpoc npen. MakapuHi oTBeyaeT yue- 


15) Cp. H. B. Tonos: “Mucrnyeckoe onpaBjanne ackeTn3ma , erp. 23. 
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HHeM O IL1OTOTBOpeHHH Jloroca. “NMaann Cebéa, nHuwetT mpeno- 
AOGOHBIIi, Kak Emy yroano, bor naototBpoput u mpeo6pa3ver Ce- 
On, Aeladcb BHAHMMbIM 1.18 1KWOnWHX Ero nO BeaHKOH H HeBbIpasH- 
MOH .1K0OBH, B HEMPHCTVMHOM ClaBe CBETAa AB.IANCb JOCTOHHBIM, CO- 
Pa3MepHO C CH.1aMH Kaxkoro” (Bec. IV, 13). Osapenne HnocTacHbIM 
cBeToM Jloroca “ecTb He TO.IbKO OTKPOBeHHe MbicateH Hw 6.1aroar- 
HOe MPOCBALILeHHe, HO MOCTOAHHaH H HeNpepbiIBHaH B AVLUIaX CBeTO- 
3apHOcTb HMocTacHoro CsBeta”™. “CBet o6aHcTaBuiHi [laBaa, KoTO- 
PbIM BOCXHULeH 6bI.1 OH 10 TpeTbero He6a (2 Kop. XII, 2) u cTaa cabi- 
wiaTeleM HeH3PrlarO.laHHbIX TaHH, Obl. He KakOe-1HOO MpocBHULeHHe 
MbICJeH H BeeHHe, HO HMOCTAaCHOe O3apeHHe AVUIH CH.10K0 Oaaroro 
JIyxa, H npen36biTKa cBeT.IOCTH Cero O3apeHHA HE BbIHECH, M.OTCKHE 
O4H ObILIH OCaZenaeHbI” (O cBo6omze yma, 21—23). 


YC.1OBHEM BMECTHMOCTH AYUIOH O3aPpeHHA HMOCTACHbIM CBe- 
TOM HABIAeTCH MO.1HOe OTPe4eHHe Ye.1OBeKa OT MHpa. “JI vula Hala, 
nHweT mpenoOGHbit, —- mpuctynaa kK HCTHHHOMY ApxuHepen- 
XpuHcTy, 20.1KHa ObITb OT Hero 3ak.1aHHOWO H VMepeTb 1A CBOerO 
MVZpOBaHHA H 218 XVYQOH *XH3HH, KaKOK Ka, T.e. AIA rpexa” 
(Bec. I, 6). Tope ayulamM, KoTOpbie He WeIHKOM OTa-IHCb CBOeMY 
HeGecHoMy 7KeHHXY, KOTOpbie mpH HeGecHOH wdBH “WOKT elle 
UTO-HHOVAb, VClaxKalOTCA KAKHMH-HHOVAb VIOBO.IbCTBHAMH HH T10- 
*KeaHHAMH Beka cero” (Bec. V, 8). Mm rpo3ut omacHocTb, 4YTO OHH 
noTepHtwoT cBoe cnaceHHe! “[IpeactaBb ce6e, 4TO M.IbIBYT HHbIe MO- 
PeM H 3aCTHIHYTbI CH.IbHbIM BO.IHCHHeEM. OHH, Ppa3AeBLIHCb 10-Hara, 
OpocaeTchd B BOY C HaMepeHHeM CMaCTH TOAbKO CeO; H BOT OH, 
rOHHMDIii BO.IHAMH, H HHYeM He CBA3aHHbIH, KPOMe 3aOOTAHBOCTH O 
Ayule CBOeH, M.1aBa MOBePX BO.IH, Halll€.| BOSMOXKHOCTb BbINMTH H3 
MOpA; a Apyroh, BOSHAMePHBUIHCb CMacTH He4TO H3 OKA CBOHX, 
NOAVMal, YTO H C HHMH, e€C.1H BO3bMeT HX C COOOHK, MOXKHO IVIbITb 
H BbIMTH H3 MOPS; HO B3ATbIC HM OLEAAbI OOPeEMeHHAH ero H TOTO- 
HV.1H B rayOHHe MOPCKOH, H BOT, padH Ma.1IOH KOPbICTH, He 1103a60- 
THBUIHCh O Aylle cBoeH, NMorH6 on” (Bec. V, 11). 


Bo3zelcTBHeM HMOCTaCHOrO O3apeHHS Avila 4eOBeKa, OTOP- 
BaBLUIaACA OT MHPa, OYHLULaeTCA OT MpexXHHX rpexoB H OOHOB INeTCA. 
“Kak cepeOpeHHHK H pe34HK, MpOH3BOZA pe3sbOyv Ha O.1KOe NO 4Ya- 
CTHM, MOKPbIBaeT Pa3HbIX XKHBOTHbIX, KAKHX Ha HEM BbIPe3bIBaeT, a 
KOra KOHYHT padoTty, TOrda NOKa3biBaeT O10 B NOAHOM Ouecke; 
TaK H HCTHHHbIM XVZOKHHK Tocnodb yKpaulaeT pesb60r cepaua Ha- 
UH H OOHOBAAET TaHHCTBeHHO” (Bec. XXVI, 17). UcnbsitaB 6aaro 
z106BH Bboxuei, Ayula yA3BAKneTCH a10GOBHIO KO Xpucty. OH cTaHo- 
BHTCA @AHHCTBEHHOH We.blO ero 2wetaHHH. JIywia “xota Gb cmon0- 
OuN1acb AOCTHFHYTb pa3IHYHbIX AYXOBHbIX JapOBaHHH H.IH OTKPO- 
BeHHH H HeOeCHbIX TaHH, MO Oe3MepHOH H HeHaCbITHMOH 106BH 
cBoeH kK Tocnoay, cama B ce6e HaxOZHT, GyaTO Obl HHYerO elle He 
npHoopea, H HallpOTHB TOrO e*KeAHEBHO a14a H Kaka, C Bepow 
H JWOOBHHO peObiIBad B MOJIHTBe, HE MOMKET HaCbITHTbCA Oaarodat- 
HbIMH TaHHaMH H O.laroycTpoeHHem ce6s BO BCHKOH OoOponeTesn” 
(Bec. X, 4). 
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Bsraaa pen. MakapHs Ha cnaceHHe 4e1OBeKa OTDA3KICA HB 
vuenHu Ilatp. Ceprus. Cracenne He eCTb }OPHANYeCKOe OTIPABAAHHe 
npecTVMHOTO 4eAOBeKa, a VBpayeBaHhe erO FpeXOBHOH A3BbIl, BOCTAa- 
HOB.1eHHe ero ecTecTBa H ero “OO%#KeCTBEHHOHK” AH3HH, erO eAHHe- 
Hux c Borom. “Yeaosek ciiacaetcs, nuwet IlarpHapx Ceprui, He 
TeM, UTO OH Ke/MaeT MPHCBOHTb ce6e TO, 4TO CMeal XpucToc, a TeM, 
4TO OH HAXOAHTCA B CaMOM TeCHeHUIeM e€HHEHHH CO XPHCTOM, Kak 
BeTBb C BHHOrpagwHoH 030K” (“IIpaBocaaBH. y4¥. o ciaceHHn”, Il 
u34., cTp. 183). loa BanaHHeM 3TOrO e€AHHEHHA CHKHPAWTCA C.1e3bI 
OO1e3HEHHOCTH Y4eTOBeY4eCKOrO ecTecTBa. CoBeplaeTcA “eHHCTBeH- 
HO-CBOOOJHbIH NepeBopoTt” B 4YesOBeKe, KOTOPbIh “B TOM COCTOHT, 
4TO HHTb X%KH3HH Y4eOBeKa Kak-Obl NpepbiBaeTca H OOpa3so0BaBlUleecs 
y Hero rpexOBHOe MpoOUloe TepxeT CBOHW ONIPeeAIOLLVHO MIPHHy- 
JMTCJbHYHO CHJY, Kak Obl BbIOPaCbIBaeTCH H3 AVUIH, CTAHOBHTCA UyX- 
AbIM JIA YeTOBeKa... JHUIb Obl TOJbKO OH HCKPeHHe OTBePHY.ICH 
OT 9TOFO, AHWIb Obl OH OKOHYATEJbHO NOPBal C 3THM IIPOLIIbIM 
CBA3b” (cTp. 167—8). Ho BocTaHOoB.eHHe 4e10BeKa He COBePUWIHTCA, 
eCCIH 4eOBeK, IIpHCTyllan KO XpucTy, COXpaHHT B cede CiledbI “BeT- 
xoro 4“eroBeka”. “YeaoBek Haneped 20.DKeH CaM IIPOH3BO.IbHO yJla- 
JIMTb H3 Cce6A BCe PPeCXOBHOe, 1OJXKEH Pa3pYLUIHTb B Ce6e HauaJo rpe- 
xa, 4TOOb! GONarowaTb MOFa HaCawHTb B HEM Hauvala HOBOH 2%KH3HH” 
(ctp. 194). “Jlo Bo3spoxeHHA 4YeTOBeK KHBET L1n Cce6A, MOCAe BO3- 
poxleHHA Wain Bora” (ctp. 198). 


BeuHand 2XKH3Hb pacTeT B 4eJOBeKe, COeHHeEHHe CO XpHCTOM 
CTaHOBHTCA BCe TecHee H TeCHee, HO MOKA 4e.IOBeK *KHBET Ha 3eMue 
OH NOCTOAHHO NOsBepxKeH SO1bWeH HIH MeHbUIeH ONMAaCTHOCTH Ma- 
meHHa. “Kak MaAbIByLLHe MOPeM KYIIUbI, XOTA HaHAyT WH NONYTHbIi 
BeTep H THXOe€ MOPe, HO MOKa He BOHAYT B MPHCTaHb, HAaXOAATCA NOL 
CTpaxOM, 4TO BApyr BOCCTaHeT NIPOTHBHbIM BeTep, B3BOJIHYeTCH MO- 
pe H KOpa6b NMOZBeprHeTCA OMaCTHOCTH: TaK H XPHCTHaHe, XOTH H 
oulyulaloT B ce6e, YTO AblUeT OaaronpHaATHBIH Betep Cs. /JLyxa, 
OMHaAKO HaXOAATCA elle MO CTpaxoM, 4YTOObI He Hallet H He NOAA 
BeTep CONPOTHBHOH CHIbI, H He BO3ZBHI B AylllaX HX KaKOrO MATe- 
*a HW BOMHeEHHA” (Bec. XI, Ill, 4). “Jlaxke Ha caMbix BbICWIHX CTeMeHAX 
o3apeHus, —— nuwet Ilatp. Ceprui, —- 4eaoBeK BCe-TaKH OCTaeTCA 
NpHYHHOH CBOHX AeHcTBHH HW BCera MOXKET NOHTH CaBepLIeHHO IIpo- 
THBONOAOXKHbIM TyTeM” (cTp. 202). “IIpuBpiuHad cTHXHA rpexa oc- 
TaeTCA pe CO3HAHHEM B Ka4eCTBe HCKYlialoulero HaYada H Haxo- 
mutT ce6e Gomee HAH MeHee COUYBCTBHA H B MpHpoze uenoBeka. Ilo- 
3TOMY IPH HeBHHMaHHH CO CTOPOHbI KpeUleHHOrO, YMePUIBJeHHaA 
Bpaxkia mpotHB bora u Ero csstoro LlapctBa MoxKeT BOCKpeCHYTb 
BHOBb”. “BaaroqaTHOe WapcTBO 3a4al0Cb B 4emOBeKe, HO elle He 
3aB0eBa0 BCeH NpHpOAbl, He yNOMOGHA0 ee ce6e Bceuento...” “Ye- 
JoBeKy mpeazcToHT O6opbGa c ocTaTKaMH cBOero mpexkHero ObITHH, C 
rpeXOBHbIMH HaBbIKaMH, C IIPHBbINKOH BOOOLIe XKHTb TO CTHXHAM 
MHpa. TowbKO nocae 3TOH GopbG6bl, Korga H3raaxKeHa OyAeT BO3- 
MOXKHOCTb rpexa, Web 4YeIOBeKa MOXKHO CYHTATb AOCTHFHYTOH H ero 
ciraceHHe BMOj1He COBeplieHHbIM” (cTp. 207—8); “korgza Aywia mpH- 
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Jdenasnetca KO Tocnoay, Hh Tocnoyab, MHAyaA Hu AKWOK ee, NPHXOAHT H 
npHienideTcaA K Hel, H pa3yMeHHe ee HelmpecTaHHO yxe mpeOpiBaet 
B 6aarozaTH TocnoaHOK, Toraa Aya uw Tocnoab weaaeTcA eAHHbIi 
AVX, CAHHOe CpacTBOpeHHe, eCHHbIN yM. Teo AyUIH OCcTaeTCH M0- 
BEP2XKCHHbIM Ha 3eM.1e, a YM ee BCeLeIO XKHTeAbCTBYeT B HeOeCCHOM 
VepycaiuMe, BXOAH 2O TpeTbero HeG6a, NpHaenaancb KO XpuHcTy Hu 
Tam c1yxKa Emy (npen. Makapni, Bec. XVI,3). 


Mrak, yueHHe mpen. MakapHa 0 Be4uHOH AH3HH, Ppexe H cna- 
C€HHH YeNOBeKa OTIH4aAeTCH CBOHM OHTO.IOTH3MOM, NOJVYHBUIHM B 
erO COUHHEHHAX HACTOAbKO APKOEe BbIPaxkeHHe, YTO TEM HCK.HOUAeTCA 
BCHKaA BOSMOXKHOCTb AIA MpaBOClaBHOrO OOBACHATb 39TH AOFMaTbl 
IOPHAHYeCKH H He MPOTHBOPedHTb OAHOBPpemMeHHO mmpen. Makapuw. 
BeuHatt 2KH3Hb 39TO COCTOAHHE YeMOBeYeCKOH NPHPOAb, OHA 3aKJI10- 
yaeTCH B CYLIECTBEHHOM H HPaBCTBCHHOM e€J,HHEHHH 4YeroBeKa Cc Bo- 
rom. Ipex 9To 601e3Hb, pa3sbedawulan ITO eAHHCTBO. CrlaceHHe 3a- 
K1KOUaeTCH B BOCTAHOBJCHHH 3TOFO CXHHCTBa. OHO COBepulaeTCA CBO- 
602HO-6.larOAaTHbIM MpoleccoOM BO3pOxXTeHHA H OGOKeHHA. Hpas- 
CTBeCHHbIA NMOABHI ABANeTCA YCIOBHEM eHCTBEHHOCTH TaHHCTBeCHHOH 
BOCCTAHaB.HBalOlleH CHAbl Boxuel, MOTOMY 4TO NOCAe OTPe4eHHA OT 
Bcero 3€MHOrO H rpexOBHOrO Ayia cnoOcoOHa BOCINPHHATb MO HeH3- 
MeHHOH .1106BH Bowne HenpecTaHHO nOgatulywoca ef OaromwaTb u 
IIPHHOCHTb JOCTOHHbI€ NMAOAbl. STO yuenve nmpen. Makapus octa- 
BHO CBOH Cieq Ha Oorc1oBHH CaaTehwero Matpwapxa Ceprua, o6y- 
CIOBH.O CO6OW eFO KPHTHYECKOe OTHOLCHHE K MpaBOBbIM MOHATHAM 
B COTe€PHOAOrHH HW COOO6UIHAO ero COUHMHEHHAM cCHeuMdHyecKoe cBA- 
TooTeyeckoe OmaroyxaHnHe. 


PAAUBOA AKOBAEBUY. 
accuctent Borocaoscxoro dakyAbteta 
(Yexocaosakua ) 
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PROFESSOR VEADIMIR NIKOLABVICH LOSSKY 


(In Memoriam) 


ladimir Nikolaevich Lossky died suddenly on 7 February 1958 in 
Paris. 


V. N. Lossky was born on 6 June 1903. In 1920 he enrolled at 
the University of Petrograd to study in the faculty of general studies. 
Finding himself with his family outside of Russia in 1922, he continued 
his education first at the University of Prague and later at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. He graduated from the latter school in 1927 with the degree of 
Licentiate in Humanitarian Studies, having specialized in the field of me- 
dieval philosophy. 

His entrance into the rank of members of the Confraternity of St. 
Photius indicated the path to be taken by the young philosopher—the 
path of an outstanding Orthodox theologian. From the start of his life 
in Paris, a time rich with many important events, V. N. Lossky began to 
take a direct and fervid part in church life. Thus, when Metropolitan 
Eulogius left the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate in the years 
1930/31, the late V. N. Lossky was one of the small group which took, at 
that time, a strictly canonical position of fidelity to the Mother Church 
and, under the leadership of the then bishop—now Metropolitan Benjamin 
(Fedchenkov), founded the Parisian Three-Saints church. The partici- 
pation which V. N. Lossky took in the Parisian theological quarrel which 
arose because of the doctrine of Sophia—the Wisdom of God, had as its 
consequence the appearance of his book in the Russian language: “Spor 
o Sofii” (Controversy about Sophia), published by the Confraternity of St. 
Photius. 

An important event of that time, having a great significance in 
principle, was the decree of the Most Holy Patriarch Sergius, of blessed 
memory, concerning Western Orthodoxy and the reception within the bosom 
of the Orthodox Church of Mgr. Winnaert’s group in 1936/37. In his posi- 
tion as head of the Confraternity of St. Photius, and being one of the 
main activists in the rebirth of Western Orthodoxy, V. N. Lossky carried 
on a correspondence with Patriarch Sergius (at that time Locum Tenens 
of the Patriarchal Throne) on this question. 


During the difficult years of the German occupation of France, 
Vladimir Nikolaevich did not cease his labors in the field of acquainting 
the West with the doctrines of the Orthodox Church: His lectures in 
1942/43 were the preparatory stadium of activities of the Institute of St. 
Denis, where later he gave courses on dogmatics and ecclesiastical history. 
In this period (1944) was published in French his book Essai sur la théo- 
logie mystique de l’Eglise d’Orient (published in English as The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church, London, 1957) which was of great signi- 
ficance in the matter of acquainting the West with Orthodoxy. In 1944 
he was appointed to give a course of lectures in Patristic literature in the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes (School of Higher Studies). For many years he 
was a member of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (Na- 
tional Center of Scientific Research), where he pursued his scholarly ac- 
tivities. His book, written together with L. A. Ouspensky on The Meaning 
and Language of Icons appeared in 1952 in German in Berne and, later, 
in English as The Meaning of Icons. 
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V. N. Lossky’s wide erudition, his clear and accurate mind, joined 
with profound faith and an uncompromising directness in its confession, 
his personal charm and good-will, acquired for him a wide-spread fame 
and general respect in Roman Catholic as well as Protestant circles. It 
can be said that there was not one sphere of Orthodox thought in which 
the deceased did not take an interest. Being on the editorial board of 
the Messager de lExarchate from the first day of its issuance, he parti- 
cipated in it as a permanent co-worker. After the opening of theological- 
pastoral courses by the West-European Exarchate of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow, he was appointed to read lectures in dogmatic and comparative 
theology. He was a regular participant in the meetings of the Fellow- 
ship of St. Sergius and St. Alban in England where he won the respect 
and love of many Anglicans through his talks. His lectures met with a 
warm response and served to create interest in the Orthodox Church. For 
his theological labors, on 14 July 1952 V. N. Lossky was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Theology by the Moscow Spiritual (Theological) Academy. 
His doctoral dissertation on Meister Eckhart, highly evaluated by specia- 
lists, will be published in the near future. In company with a delega- 
tion of churchmen of the West-European Exarchate, Vladimir Nikolaevich 
visited the Soviet Union in 1957. The direct contact with the Mother 
Church, fellowship with the Faithful in packed churches, the enthusiasm 
in prayer and its extraordinary power—left unremovable traces in the 
soul of the deceased. 


Sudden death cut off the activities of Viadimir Nikolaevich Lossky 
in the very flowering of his powers and gifts. Great is our sorrow over 
our departed brother, co-worker and friend, a man of great heart, ex- 
ceptional mind, and an outstanding theologian of our time. Great is 
our sorrow for a faithful son of the Church who not once was unsure in 
the choice of his ways in the complicated and frequently confused con- 
ditions of life in Western Europe, but rather endeavored, with all his 
might, to keep others from vacillation and to bring back those who had 
wandered. With his spiritual sight he saw, and with his heart he felt, 
the right path of the Church and he took this path as his own. V. N. 
Lossky was a faithful follower of the testaments of the late Patriarch Ser- 
gius. These testaments were: a correct understanding of the Church and 
a steadfast fidelity to it; these he carried out both by word and deed 
until his very death. This short memorial dedicated to him may be con- 
cluded in his own words, written by him in memory of the Most Holy 
Patriarch Sergius: “It would not have been enough with faith alone: 
it was necessary to have a special quality of elevated mind, able directly 
to ascend to the eternal truths of Christianity, adjuring oneself from 
all that was accidental, circumstantial, superficial. It was necessary to 
be a true theologian, acquiring the mind of Christ.” Our deceased brother 


was such a theologian. 


The funeral took place on 11 February 1958 in the Parisian Three- 
Saints church. It was conducted by the Exarch of the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow, Archbishop Nicholas, together with his Vicar Bishop Anthony 
(Bloom), with the concelebration of the Parisian clergy. His many friends 
and admirers—Russians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, representatives of aca- 
demic circles of France, Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Protestants including 
Anglicans—came to pay their last respects. His burial took place in the 
Russian cemetery at Ste Genevieve-de-Boi near Paris. 


L. Ouspensky 
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GRACE IN THE GREEK FATHERS 
DOWN TO ST. JOHN OF DAMASCUS 


“In my Father's house are many mansions.” (John 14:2.) ‘For the Lord 
so loved man that he opened not one or two only, but many doors 
of the entrance into life eternal, that so far as in him lay, all might 


enjoy it without hindrance... May we all, teachers and hearers 
alike attain to enjoy it, by the Grace of God!" (St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catechism, 18). 


Introduction: A Summary 


: Fathers did not theorize on Grace because they instinctively 
enjoyed it: theory began in the West with the disorderly life of in- 
dividuals. 


All God’s acts are Grace, in creation, providence and redemption; 
each Person of the Trinity having His part in every act, each man ap- 
propriating according to his capacity. 


“Original Grace,” however does not enable a man to enter the 
Kingdom; specific grace is needed, and an enlarged capacity. The latter 
is potential in the redemption wrought by Christ, actual in baptism, 
which incorporates with His Church. Western logicians inferred that, 
outside the Church, Grace does not act; which harmonizes with exag- 
geration as to sin: Easterns speak of weakening and restoring, a restor- 
ing to a level higher than Adam’s. At this level the Church becomes 
necessary, for growth in Grace. 


Subjectively, each man is free to choose; and if a man does not 
choose, God does nothing, except prompt. Man can change, and is able 
to look towards the good, for which he has still a natural disposition. The 
freedom of the will has been damaged by sin, but is not destroyed in 
any man; every man has core what is congenial to Grace. 


This fundamental view involves that not only men are free, but 
that Churches are free to approach one another; there are many doors 
to life opened by the Lord. Otherwise the tenet that outside the Church 
there is no grace, is interpreted as “outside my Church.” Natural grace 
is universal in many different church organizations. Interconfessional 
conferences are important only as they aim at discovering and choos- 
ing the common center of unity in Grace. As God has many mansions, 
there are many ways to Him; as many as possible of them are to be 
found and pursued. 


PREFACE 


“The Grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men. (Titus 2:11); “by grace are ye saved” (Eph. 2:5,8); “by the grace 
of God we have had our conversation in the world” (2 Cor. 1:12) and 
our very being as Christians, for everybody firmly believed about him- 
self, with the Apostle St. Paul; “by the grace of God I am what I am” 
(ICor. 15:10):—such was the dominating and universal conviction of primi- 
tive Christianity from the first times. It may seem therefore the more 
astonishing that in partistic and particularly in Eastern Greek liter- 
ature, there are no special researches about this most essential element 
of Christianity. On the other hand, what partial declarations there are 
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on this subject are neither strictly dogmatic nor sufficiently definite. 
Evidently the Christians of that epoch did not feel the necessity ‘of 
such discussions, and it was certainly so because they were permanently 
conscious of the grace of God existing in them directly and wholly; it 
was a vital fact of their personal experience common to all of them 
without exception. They breathed the ether of this grace, washed 
themselves in its streams, were completely embraced by it. The energy 
of grace secured their Christian life and spiritual prosperity and there- 
fore there was neither necessity nor reason to speak much about this 
ubiquitous and quite normal phenomenon, as today we are not actively 
interested in air while our organism is healthy. Believers lived, then, 
in grace, according to the Holy Scriptures, without making a theoretical 
analysis of it, nor punctiliously quoting the Scriptures. Reflection began 
under the influence of certain disorders in the harmony of the Christian 
society caused by the deviations and errors of individual members. It 
revealed itself in this way at first in the West (St. Cyprian and St. Au- 
gustine), and accordingly existing disagreement expressed itself in ex- 
plicit doctrine. In the East during the whole of the patristic period, 
it was not so much speculation and teaching but rather appropriation 
and contemplation of the reality of grace that were predominant. Neither 
have we the right to apply to them the schemes of scholasticism, but 
may only describe the fundamental charitological tendencies of thought, 
with a view to the purposes of inter-church reconciliation. 


s 


It is quite natural that, under the described conditions the whole 
Christian life was itself a matter of grace, as everything in it was a 
work of grace from its origin, by transformation and accomodation under 
the action of this Divine power. In such a case we must admit in prin- 
ciple that there is everywhere grace, and all is the work of grace; with- 
out such an antecedent, the gracious influence itself would be unnatural 
and impossible, because in that case it would have to be self-energized. 


Upon this vital ground is based the following immovable and con- 
tinuous conviction of the Eastern Church authorities: everything ac- 
complished by the Triune God, through His goodwill, in creation, provi- 
dence and redemption, is very grace. As St. John Chrysostom says: “For 
what belongs to the law (of Moses) was itself the work of grace, as well 
as our very creation out of non-existent things, but also the fact that 
after creation we were immediately taught what to do and what not to 
do, and that we had this law in our (created) nature, and that our 
maker deposited in us an unbribable judgment of the conscience:-(all 
this) was a work of the greatest grace and unspeakable love toward man. 
It was also the work of grace when after the corruption of this law, he 
restored it in written form.” The creation took place through the grace 
of God, and the Holy Spirit had acted already in the angelic and heaven- 
ly Ranks (Gregory the Theologian). According to St. Gregory of Nyssa 
the grace embraces “everything good and fair’ descending” from the 
Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit.” God has breathed grace 
into man (St. Basil the Great), and “the image of God” is in him “a 
certain divine grace” (St. Gregory of Nyssa) at the creation itself, but 
the “likeness” can be reached only with the help of grace by the personal 
endeavor of man. 
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(“As He said Image meaning the image of power, so also likeness, 
to the intent that we, as far as it is possible for man, should become 
like God in kindness, gentleness, and virtue.” (St. John Chrysostom) 
“The perfection of God’s likeness a man must acquire for himself by 
his own zealous endeavors in imitation of God, because the possibility of 
being perfect is given to man at the beginning through the dignity of 
God’s image but the perfect likeness he must finally accomplish for 
himself through the fulfillment of works.’ (Origen) In general the provi- 
dence of God toward us can be found in great things as well as in the 
smallest (St. Gregory Thaumaturgus), from the beginning of existence 
and in all its forms. 


It means that to everybody and everything the Divine grace is 
inherent. And this is really so, because the whole Holy Trinity takes 
part in it and because all their actions are fulfilled with grace. Accord- 
ing to St. Ireneus “the Father sanctions and orders, the Son acts and 
fashions, the Spirit nourishes and increases”; or “the Spirit works, the 
Son serves, the Father approves.” But this does not destroy at all the 
unity of the process and does not detract from the result, for the 
“Father's grace” functions everywhere. Certainly it is applied in differ- 
ent ways: through Christ to all mankind; through the Holy Spirit to 
every individual who is to be saved, being extended only to those who 
are worthy. On the other hand the grace of the Spirit maintains the 
same gifts as are effected by the Father and are ministered by Christ; 
again “there is also another grace of the Holy Spirit which is offered 
to the deserving, ministered indeed by Christ, but wrought by the Father 
according to the desert of those who are made capable of it” (Origen). 
“The life in the true and real sense is the Father, who through the 
Son in the Holy Spirit pours forth the heavenly gifts; “the Father 
gives to the Son, and the Son delivers to the Holy Spirit,” who is “the 
sanctifier of all created beings—angels as well as men.” (St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem) “I think” writes Origen, “that there is indeed an operation 
of the Father and the Son upon saints as well as sinners, upon beings 
gifted with reason as well as upon dumb animals, but also even upon 
lifeless objects and in general upon all that exists. But the action of 
the Holy Spirit does not extend at all to lifeless objects or those which, 
though animated, are yet dumb,—it cannot be found even in reasonable 
beings, who yet live in evil ways, and have not turned at all to a better 
life. . , it extends only to those who are turning already to a better life 
and walk along the ways of Jesus Christ, i.e. live in good deeds and 
abide in God.” But it is necessary to remember that “the Father creates 
and renews everything through the Word in the Holy Spirit” (St. Atha- 
nasius), and that the Spirit finds for himself a support in the fact that 
all reasonable creatures by nature itself possess in themselves certain 
seeds of wisdom and righteousness, and this is Christ dwelling in the 
heart of everyone, for “all beings have their existence from the Father, 
reason from the Word and holiness from the Spirit’ (Origen). Through 
this sanctification by the Spirit we become worthy of receiving Christ 
into us, and thus we are subject to His direct influence which comes 
not from outside. Here is revealed the unquestionable fact that grace 
is given in the Trinity; and therefore beings participants of the Spirit, 
we have the love of the Father and the grace of the Son (St. Atha- 
nasius), as far as always in the Father, and with the Son is the Holy 
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Spirit (St. Gregory of Nyssa) It means that “where there is one hy- 
postasis of the Holy Trinity there the whole Trinity is present,” and— 
because of its indivisibility—‘“it is impossible that Christ should not he 
where the Spirit is present.” All the dispensation respecting us is dis- 
tributed among the Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ (St. John Chrysostom), 
but the first source is always God the Father, as He has two “bodiless 
hands:” the hand creative which is the Son, and fashioning and renew- 
ing hand which is the Spirit (St. Basil the Great). 


And so, in grace from the very beginning of mankind according 
to the will of God there acts invariably the unlimited goodness of the 
Father, the love of Christ that passeth all understanding, and the in- 
scrutable kindness of the Spirit. As a natural result-because of the 
unity of the hypostasis—‘we receive from them all the same grace” ‘St. 
Gregory of Nyssa) and the whole universe receives from the same Spirit, 
and because the inexhaustibility and continuity of the activity—‘the 
river of grace flows everywhere.” Therefore for the Eastern fathers it 
was dogmatically sure that the Divine grace is universal and but cone, 
and that it is present in a certain way even with those who have sin- 
ned after having been baptized. For this reason the grace of the Word 
doubtlessly can be found among the Gentiles (St. Justin Martyr) and 
its saving seed was reserved for some of the Jews, and already in the 
time before Christ the best of the Gentiles (e. g. Socrates, Heraclitus) 
were as Christian in their lives, as Gregory the Theologian testifies about 
his father that even before his conversion he had been of the court of 
those who “by their disposition anticipate the faith,’ and that “he ac- 
quired the faith in reward of these virtues” “All is fulfilled by the Holy 
Spirit—unintelligent and intelligent creation; the Spirit from everywhere 
pervades it, as flowing, pouring into, penetrating and enlightening” 
(St. Basil the Great). The peculiarities and differences of the manifesta- 
tions of grace mean only that is “not the Spirit Himself who is divided, 
but the grace received through Him” (St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechism, 
17:12) and this grace “its partakers enjoy in the measure of their re- 
ceptivity, but not in the measure possible for the Holy Spirit” (St. 
Basil the Great), for even the Incarnation itself took place in order to 
“proportion the grace” to man’s capacity of reception (St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Catechism, 12:14; Blessed Macarius of Egypt). 


II. 


While so broadminded a view was taken, at the same time those 
differences were in no wise forgotten which exist in the manifestations 
of grace, and the necessity for everyone to proceed from lower degrees 
to higher ones. “A man has his very existence because of the grace” of 
God (Blessed Macarius of Egypt), as also our whole salvation must be 
ascribed “to the same grace” (St. Athanasius). Grace is absolutely neces- 
sary for all people, and without it men are like dry and sterile ground, 
which has no humidity (St. Ireneus), or like a wild olive tree, which is 
unable to bring forth fruits. In view of all this a true Gnostic has to 
pray incessantly for the continual dweling in him of the Divine grace 
(Clement of Alexandria). As “God, who has created man, is the true 
life (St. Gregory Thaumaturgus), therefore without his grace we should 
work in vain (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). Because of this, every human 
soul naturally longs after God, as a helpless child instinctively looks 
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after her mother, for only through the Spirit we see, hear and speak 
(St. Ireneus). “The way of the knowledge of God is from one Spirit 
through the one Son to the one Father” (St. Basil the Great), and "‘it 
is impossible to see the image of the invisible God save through enlight- 
enment by the Spirit.” So true is it that one cannot enter the Kingdom 
of God without strengthening by the Divine power, which Kingdom is 
just the Holy Spirit (St. Gregory of Nyssa). Here the influence of the 
“original grace,’ equally spread over all mankind, is not by itself suf- 
ficient (St. Gregory of Nyssa), but the highest and exceeding grace is 
necessary, and this last in comparison with the insufficiency of the 
former seems even to be specifically separate-at least in its degree and 
qualitative intensiveness. St. John Chrysostom definitely maintains 
that, certainly, “even the Jews were saved by grace, and we are all 
saved by grace, yet not in the same manner, not in the same particulars, 
but in much greater and higher. With us grace is not the same, for 
there is given to us not only forgiveness of sin..., but also justification, 
sanctification, adoption and the grace of the Holy Spirit’ (Hom. John, 
14:2). The difference is consequently, not in the nature of the operat- 
ing power, which is always and everywhere gracious, but in the supe- 
riority of the energy in its manifestations and of its actual influence. 
Inasmuch, however, as the Holy Spirit is divinely abundant and inex- 
haustible, all the variations and gradations are conditioned only by the 
receptivity of the people, their preparation, adaptability and worthiness. 


All this presupposes a previous securing of the human capacity, 
which was procured by the redemption of our Lord and Saviour, and can 
be received through fellowship with Him. This last is available through 
the institution of Christ’s Church, and therefore it is absolutely oblig- 
atory for all people to join it by the sacrament of baptism. About this 
subject St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote definitely that “to receive this salu- 
tary sacrament and then to fall into the power of sin is not so great 
an evil as to pass through life and not to be a participant in this (of 
the baptism) grace.” Even “after the grace. .. when the soul had al- 
ready been regenerated by faith,” the centurion Cornelius was ordered 
to be baptised with water (St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechism. 3:4), “in 
order that after having become participants of Christ’s presence in 
flesh, we should also become the partakers of His divine grace.” In 
this way Christians become entirely penetrated by a special grace, which 
according to its place of residence is called yet in the epistle to Diognetus 
“the grace of the Church” for, “wherever the Church is, there is also 
the Spirit of God, and wherever the Spirit of God is, there is also the 
Church and every grace.’ This confession we read in the works of 
Ireneus of Lyons, and Gregory Thaumaturgas continues in the same 
way: “Wherever the Holy Spirit is, there everything is performed easi- 
ly; wherever the divine grace is, there everything is possible for God.” 


It appears that even Divine possibilities are limited as the their 
realization by the sphere of the Church, and outside it, apparently, do 
not operate fully. On this basis, Western theology, having declared 
through St. Cyprian “the ecclesiastical and saving grace,” naturally 
denied the possibility of grace outside the Church in as far as precisely 
it “is established the whole power and grace” and particularly, “even 
the power of heavenly grace.’ But this abstract logic is too dangerous 
to the idea of God’s omnipotence and therefore it was necessary to 
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admit that this last is reflected even in man and to agree that “there 
is no limit to the reception of the heavenly Spirit. . ; and on the con- 
trary, the generously outpouring Spirit is not bound by any limits, but 
flows out incessantly and enriches abundantly.” So much the more 
were the Eastern fathers inclined to exaggerate the “ecclesiastical grace.” 
According to the Western authorities it seems to be accepted that when 
the “ecclesiastic grace’’ appears any other grace disappears or at least 
loses its activity. This was natural enough because of the excesses of 
the Western hamartiology, according to which man’s liability to sin is 
treated almost as an evil in nature and hardly left ground for contact 
with the heavenly grace. The Eastern theologians maintained broader 
tendencies and always safeguarded the idea that the whole world came 
into existence according to the grace of God and is fulfilled by this 
grace in its every part. Therefore for them the Fall into sin could 
result only in a reduction of the grace and diminnation of its actual 
effect, but not its cessation or deadness, because in this last case exist- 
ence itself would cease. The Eastern understanding admitted a certain 
swooning of the gracious energy along with the weakening in its pre- 
vious function, as to the appropriation. Inasmuch as this power acted 
from the beginning and was applied exclusively by the will of God, 
absolutely unconditioned externally, it is evident that even when the 
receptive apparatus was destroyed, God could not sacrifice his own gift, 
but was obliged Himself to save it by bringing it back to its initial 
purity. In the light of this Christ’s redemption, as well as the gracious 
serving ministry of the Church as its realization and continuation, was 
understood in the Greek East; there the idea of “regeneration” in the 
sense of renovation of what was actual but temporarily stopped in its 
development is entirely dominant. 


“The Lord had breathed into the face of the disciples, restoring again 
to man that grace which God had breathed into him and which he had 
lost” (St. Basil the Great) “As at the time of creating the first man 
the Creator breathed into his face (the breath of life) and man became 
a living soul (Gon. 2:7); but by his trespass he destroyed the grace of 
this breath and having lost the lifegiving power he dissolved into dust 
and brought God’s creation down into the tomb;—so now renovating 
this last and restoring the ancient gift, Christ breathed into the face 
of the apostles, restoring to the creature the ancient and vital power” 
(St. John Chrysostom). “God brings back His own creation to the origina! 
grace” (St. Gregory of Nyssa), when we actually “return back to the 
first grace from which we were alienated through sin’ (St. Basil the 
Great). Here the Church itself cannot have another mission and an- 
other result. She “through the holy sacraments washes from our soul 
and body the sin we cannot wash away and raises them to their original 
beauty given to all at our creation by God, the greatest artist” (St. 
Gregory of Nyssa). However it was not a simple repetition, which, by 
its very identity with its predecessor, would be predestined to the same 
failure, thus discovering the essential fruitlessness of such experiments. 
On the contrary, “the regenerated people acquire a certain increase of 
grace” (St. Gregory of Nyssa), becoming a new creation (2 Cor. 5:7; 
Gal. 6:15) through the gradual vital dwelling in them of the Holy Spirit. 
Restored to the first fashion of the pure Adam, man attains the meas- 
ure of the stature of the last and becomes even higher than he was 
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because he becomes deified (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). Therefore ‘uhe 
recreation is more divine and higher than what was before” (St. Gregory 
the Theologian). In the servants of God in whom grace abounds, it 
withers the sinful desires, whether natural or instigated by the devil, 
so that now the people of God become superior to the first Adam” 
(Blessed Macarius of Egypt). It is true that all the descendents of the 
fallen father of mankind are subject to the same passions, as far as, 
“we are all the sons of this darkened generation, all are participants 
of the same corruption.” Nevertheless, “to God all is possible and He 
having come undertook the sin of the world (St. John 1:29), that is 
dried up the unclean source of the psychic thoughts,” and after that 
(according to Ezek I:5ff; 10:2ff), the soul “becomes all light, all face, 
all eye,” “all joy, all rest, through mingling with the Spirit herself be- 
coming spirit’ (Blessed Macarius of Egypt; Homilies). 


In all these respects the supremacy of the regeneration by grace 
is evident as well as the exceptional significance of the Church. hich 
is necessary for all regenerated people and for which nothing else can 
be substituted for anyone. It is however, not quite new objectively as 
well as subjectively. If here “takes place the change of the form of the 
soul into the likeness of the prototype” (St. Gregory of Nyssa), then it 
is clear that the creative power in both cases remains the same, only 
in the second case it must be more intense in order to reform what was 
corrupted and to safeguard the restoration and to bring it to sublime 
perfectness. Consequently it is the same grace, but in a reculiar mani- 
festation through Christ and in a special application through the Spirit. 
Neither does this involve any unnatural surprise for him who is re- 
generated. Being wholly a creation of God’s grace, he was stimulated 
and disposed by his very God-created nature to the incessant growth in 
grace, otherwise he would betray his vital principle and would remain 
without any essential basis, thus preparing for himself complete annihi- 
lation. The weakening of the progress in grace was a result of sinful 
and morbid violence, and therefore the regeneration was a desirable 
and natural revival of the previous process, as an especially efficient 
and more fruitful activity, of the original gracious agency. This is why 
the Church, teing the appointed despository if this abundant energy, 
and inviting all the people within its pale, asserts only the universal 
prevalence of this power and its essentially identical quality, though 
it be of reduced and even small intensity. 


III 


Thus on the whole we affirm that from the objective point of 
view the whole world and everything in the world participate in God's 
grace, and in the Church it finally attains its reasonable and saving 
purpose. But the same is true from the subjective point of view, with 
reference to the capacity and actual participation of those who have 
to be saved in the whole human complex of God’s creation. As regards 
this subject, the whole Eastern theology was explicit in acknowledging 
the receptiveness of all men for grace, and the spirit of this theology 
is adequately expressed by the Russian authorities in safeguarding the 
“sanctuary of freedom” (Bishop Theophanes Govorov). According to 
them “God does not bring to heaven him who has failed, like a slave 
to the prison, because this would be unworthy of God and Heaven as 
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well as useless to the unpurified man himself, who, bringing with him 
earth or hell, could not endure the strange fellowship with pure and 
gracious powers” (Filaret Drozdov, Metropolitan of Moscow). “Grace 
does not tolerate subordination to the laws of nature” (St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus), but in its turn itself does not subject anybody by viol- 
ence. God does not force him, who does not want to take upon himself 
His kindnesses (St. Ireneus). Man, endowed by nature with self-deter- 
mination, has freedom of choice, without which it would be impossible 
to merit rewards from God (St. Justin Martyr; Origen). Christ is only 
“the pedagogue of free desire” (Clement of Alexandria), for “among 
created beings there exists nothing that could not accept good or evil 
and would not be capable of one or the other” (Origen); consequently 
it is impossible to admit that any being had inevitably become evil. 
Therefore, “we are not subject to the imperious necessity to do good 
or evil in spite of our own desire. Indeed, along with the fact that we 
possess freedom, certain powers have the opportunity to give us impulses 
towards sin, others to help us to obtain salvation, but nevertheless we 
are not under necessity to act well or ill’ (Origen). 


“God the Father of all, for the salvation of all His creatures, so 
governs all the various beings through the unspeakable mind of His 
Word and Wisdom that no reasonable beings are compelled by force 
to do, contrary to their freedom—something which would be in dis- 
agreement with their own impulses, and thus they are not deprived of 
the faculty of free will’—so much that “by the grace of His mercy God 
takes care of them all and encourages all to cure themselves by the 
means available for them” (Origen). “Though God is generous in well— 
doing, nevertheless He expects from everyone a sincere choice” (St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem), and it is this good will that makes him “called.” 
“As the opposite power only exercises the impulse, but not force, so 
the grace of God also exercises only and impulse, because of the free- 
dom and independence of our nature... The man became to himself 
the cause of good, for such he is by his very nature. And the grace 
which comes to him not only does not bind his will by an imperious 
force, nor make him unchangeable in good, irrespective of whether he 
desires this or not, but the power of God dwelling in the man leaves 
place for freedom in order that the will of man may manifest itself.. 
The law is given not to his nature but to his free will which can be 
inclined either to good or evil” (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). “The 
grace of God can purify a man in an instant and make him perfect,” 
for “all is possible with God, as happened in the case of the robber, who 
was transformed by faith in a moment of time and brought into Para- 
dise” But in all this “The human will is as it were the constitutive con- 
dition. If there is no will on the part of the man, God Himself does 
nothing, although He can, on account of His freedom. Therefore the 
final accomplishment by the Spirit depends upon the human will.” “In 
order that the freedom given to man by God from the beginning man 
be clearly seen and remain in him, his affairs are arranged with special 
care, and a dissilution of the body is effected in order that to the human 
will many be left the choice to turn towards good or evil. For, neither 
is the perfect man bound by any necessity to the good, nor is he so 
bound to evil who is plunged in sin and makes himself a vessel of the 
devil, by whom the world is condemned; on the contrary, he has the 
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freedom of becoming a vassal of election and life. Similarly again those 
who have drunk of Divinity, though fulfilled and constrained by the 
Holy Spirit, nevertheless are not held by any necessity, but have free- 
dom to turn and to do in this age as they wish” (Blessed Macarius of 
Egypt). “God does not will the doing of evil, but neither does He compel 
men to do good deeds’ (St. John Damascene). “Faith rests with our 
choice” (St. Gregory of Nyssa); this last however “is a matter not of 
slavery, but of self-determination, consisting in freedom of the mind.” 
“Salvation must, depend upon us as well as upon God.” “All is in God’s 
power but not in such a way as to infringe on our free will ... It de- 
pends upon us as well as upon Him for we must beforehand choose the 
good and when we choose it, then God contributes what depends upon 
Him. He does not anticipate our desires, in order not to injure our 
will, and only after our choice He brings to us His great help” (St. 
John Chrysostom, Ep. to Heb, 12:3). “Men’s good enterprises will never 
be accomplished without help from above, but the grace from heaven 
would not descend upon him, who is not himself zealous. It is necessary 
that for attaining the perfection of virtue both these elements should 
be united: the human zeal and the assistance descending from above 
according to our faith’ (St. Basil the Great). “As the grace of God can- 
not visit the souls of those who evade his salvation, so the power of 
human virtue is not of itself sufficient for the uplifting of souls that 
do not participate in grace, to the perfect manner of life” (St. Gregory 
of Nyssa). “Our zeal and God’s assistance are both necessary; the grace 
of the Spirit is insufficient for those who have not zeal, and on the 
other hand the zeal deprived of the grace cannot accumulate the rich- 
ness of virtue” (Blessed Theodoret of Cyrus), for “The grace pours out 
not automatically, but taking its measure of the capacity of the vessel 
which is offered to it . .. mixing together with the human zeal... in 
as far as “vocation is not forced and obligatory, but voluntary” (St. 
Isidore of Pelusium). 


Nevertheless the necessary cooperation of grace with freedom does 
not make clear their proportional mutual relation, and even St. Gregory 
the Theologian said, with reference to conversion of his father: “I do 
not know which to praise more: the grace which called him, or his own 
choice . . . He belonged to those who anticipate faith by their own dis- 
position and, possessing: the thing itself, lack only the name..... he 
received faith itself as a reward for his virtues.” For the solution of 
such problems it is necessary to keep in mind that freedom without 
grace is thought to be in a certain indifference with regard the capacity 
for good and evil possible to it: “Our nature is receptive of good as well 
as of evil; and the adverse power also can exercise (only) impulse but 
not force, and you can incline your own desire whither you will” (Bles- 
sed Macarius of Egypt). From the point of view of such formal equi- 
librium the freedom itself seems to be bound by its condition of indif- 
ference; therefore it must actually be determined by some agency com- 
ing from the outside which is in fact decisive and consequently supreme. 
By this is confirmed the advantage of grace at all stages, because the 
very beginning of the saving process depends upon it, when grace 
inclines and directs our will to the better side. “Jesus both gives the 
desire and accepts the faith, and also gives the gift gratuitously” (St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem). In fact the active agency during the whole saving 
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progress is the grace which is faith itself (Clement of Alexandria). 
This same grace inscribes in the hearts of believers the laws of the 
Spirit with a view to the normal Christian development (Blessed Ma- 
carius of Egypt). “As fish cannot live without water, or as man cannot 
walk without feet .. . so without the Lord Jesus and without the activity 
of the Divine power it is impossible to know God’s mysteries and wis- 
dom, or to be a rich and Christian man” (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). 
“Holy souls are carried and directed by the Spirit of Christ which guides 
them where He desires’ (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). 


The Lord “does not conduct the war against sin (leaving the out- 
come to the issue of our endeavors) but, as having authority and right, 
always himself works the victory” (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). On this 
basis St. John Chrysostom said that “the greatest part, indeed almost 
all, depends upon God, nevertheless, at the same time, He left to us also 
some little thing in order that there might be a fair pretext for crown- 
ing us” (Hom., Ps. 115:2). St. Gregory the Theologian even indicates a 
quite definite proportion: “For my spiritual progress it is necessary to 
receive two parts from the great God, namely: the first and the last, 
and one part also from myself. God has created me receptive of good, 
and God also gives me the power, but between the two I myself am run- 
ning my course, not very swift, but not without hope of reward strain- 
ing my limbs in running; because Christ is my breath, my strength, my 
wonderful wealth. But without Him we mortals are all the toys of 
vanity, animated corpses corrupt through sins . . . Without Christ a 
mortal is unable even to lift a foot.” 


All this makes clear that the supremacy of grace is very consider- 
able, but still the participation of man is evident, who is not at all a 
passive member only mechanically or magically recepting the influences 
from above. On the contrary, he has natural inclinations, capacities and 
powers; he controls the impulse of his will, which at the beginning is 
indeed his own work (Blessed Macarius of Egypt). And this is entirely 
available, “for not only to evil is man’s liability to change directed (it 
would be impossible for him to pass to a good state if he had a natural 
disposition only to that which is opposed to the good). But as it is 
there is the most beautiful fruit of this liability to change-growth in 
virtue” (St. Gregory of Nyssa). Our will is too deeply damaged and “hu- 
man choice very readily turns to evil’; nevertheless “evil is not a vice 
of our nature,” and “the mind is not corrupted but keeps in its activ- 
ities its proper nobleness and if it does not fall into evil it hates it as 
it pursues it” (St. John Chrysostom). Man’s nature is such that in it 
the reasonable power must always dominate, and it loses its predomi- 
nance, it inevitably yields to the energy of the body. This creates a 
chaotic abnormality in the mutual relations of the body and spirit, and 
makes the spirit a slave of the flesh, depriving it of the possibility of 
performing the highest spiritual demands. It is clear that such a break- 
ing down of the necessary harmony will be an illicit transgression of it, 
and will be sinful from the objective point of view. By this can be 
proved the necessary conclusion, that evil is not in the soul itself, but 
in the fact, that this last turns away from the good, and therefore evil 
can be treated as an avoiding of virtue. Further, “if a man does not 
will evil—the soul is free; if he himself does not do it—then the body 
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is free as well; all depends here upon the sinful desire alone. For the 
nature of the soul, body and desire is not the same thing; the first two 
are works of God, and the third (desire) is a movement originating from 
ourselves and directed towards good or evil according to our will. The 
desire (as such, in general) is something inborn and given from God, 
but the desire (in particular) of one thing or another is something of 
our own and depends upon our will ...To wish the good and not to 
wish the evil is given to us at the beginning from above,” and conse-’ 
quently “goodness or non-goodness is not from the nature, but from 
the will and choice alone.” “The evil will” is present when “the evil of 
the will’’ operates (St. John Chrysostom, Hom. Romans). “It is neces- 
sary to know,” says St. John Damascene, “that God knows everything 
beforehand, but does not determine all. For He knows beforehand what 
is in our power, but does not determine this. Because He does not will 
that evil should be done, yet does not compel to virtue by force ... Virtue 
is given by God in our very nature, and He Himself is the beginning 
and the cause of every good, and without His cooperation and assist- 
ance we are unable to will or to do anything good. But it is in our 
power wither to abide in virtue and to follow God who calls to it, or to 
forsake virtue... and to follow the devil, who calls us to evil without 
violence. For, vice is nothing else save departure from good, just as 
darkness is departure from light. And so, abiding in that which is in 
accord with our nature we are in virtue; by declining from what is in 
accord with our nature, that is, from the virtue, we move towards what 
is contrary to nature and all into vice” (The Orthodox Faith, St. John 


Damascene, 2:30). 


Thus it is certain that the extremes of Augustinian and Pelagian- 
ism which had their historical grounds in the West were quite strange 
to Eastern theology; in the East they had no basis to rest upon. In the 
problem of human salvation Eastern theology, decisively and without 
exception, maintained the idea of the freedom of the will which al- 
though considerably damaged by sin is not exchanged for slavery, to 
an evil mind. At the same time, man still preserves the inborn tendency 
towarcs good, and hence possesses sufficient energy, being free, to 
manifest actively and to fulfill the possibilities of ethical choice very 
really if not perfectly. From this point of view Divine Grace meets in 
every man as such with readiness and organic capacity and, for this 
reason, in its functioning and application it is not bound by insurmount- 
able natural barriers seated in the receiving subject. Or, to put it better, 
the ultimate factor in every member of the human family is congenial 
to it—and grace in its action is not limited necessarily from the subjec- 
tive point of view, just as it is free objectively. 


IV 


GRACE IN THE GREEK FATHERS AND INTER-CHURCH UNION 


The principal thesis of Eastern charitology (the study of the 
subject of grace in Christian theology) is exceedingly important for the 
problem of a mutual approach of the Christian Churches, because it af- 
fords them a dogmatic guarantee of the available and actual realization 
of this purpose. If we admit that grace abides exclusively in the Church 
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and nowhere else—then all circles standing outside the Church would 
not be objects of its saving grace and would thus be deprived of brother- 
ly fellowship with ‘“church-people.” 


But as it is, in view of the participation in grace of every man 
according to his very nature as created by God, and according to his 
inborn capacity for grace—there is secured to all mankind a common 
basis for, spiritual approach and for everyone is open the way to that 
delightful end to which the grace of God calls the whole creation 
through Jesus Christ (Origen). By the grace of His mercy God cares 
for them all and, encourages all men to be cured by those means which 
they have at their disposal, and call them to His salvation” (Origen). 
Also, the aim is one but the means of attaining it may be different. In 
this respect the very informative words of St. Cyril of Jerusalem on this 
subject are really valuable: “The Lord so loved man that He opened 
not one or two only, but many doors of the entrance into life eternal, 
that so far as in Him lay, all might enjoy it without hindrance.” 
“How?—asks St. John Chrysostom,—is it possible that who belongs to 
Persians is acceptable to Him (God)? If he is worthy, he will be ac- 
ceptable and even to such degree, that he will become a participant in 
the faith. Therefore He (God) has not despised the eunuch from 
Ethiopia. But whut to think, one may say,—about the people fearing 
God and nevertheless left in disdain? No, no one of the God fearing 
is left in disdain. No one can be, never can be despised anybody of 
such people, ‘in every nation’ says (Apostle Peter in Acts 10:35), ‘he, 
who feareth God and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him.’ He 
calls here righteousness any virtue . . . If (God) had not despised wise 
men of the East, Ethiopian, and the thief, and fornicatress, then doubt- 
lessly He will not despise them who are righteous and wish (to be- 
lieve).”” Furthermore: if we took our stand on the conception of ec- 
clesiastical exclusiveness, we should be compelled to maintain that sav- 
ing grace is not in the Universal Church in general, but is entirely con- 
centrated in a certain unique, true Church of Christ. But as every 
Church in the judgment of its faithful confessors inevitably is the true 
Church of Christ, there would be many such churches, this interpreta- 
tion would lead to a new church-division and would sharpen the exist- 
ing one. Eastern theology here also is free from any such fatal danger 
of creating and deepening “ecclesiastical scandals,’ for the removing 
of which our Orthodox Church especially prays. Eastern theology says 
definitely, that Christ acts by His saving grace with all plenitude in 
the Church established by Him, and we must necessarily yearn for this 
treasury, not being satisfied only with the available minimum, or 
average. The spiritual life does not tolerate stagnation; in that case it 
loses its creative energy, expires and perishes. It is necessary to tend 
upward incessantly, to “the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. 
3, 14). All must belong to the only true Church, but this no way de- 
stroys the universal, natural grace and still less denies it in different 
church-organizations: it hereby acknowledges in them certain gracious 
and saving influences. Nobody must boast of his superiority, for “there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are diversities of 
ministrations, and the same Lord; and there are diversities of work- 
ings, but the same God, who worketh all things in all” (I Cor. 12:4-6). 
“No knowledge without faith, no faith without knowledge” (Clement of 
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Alexandria). Even for Saint Cyprian it was certain that “if with us and 
with the heretics the faith is the same, then the grace also may be the 
same.” Certainly the influence of grace is not everywhere the 
same, as regards the degree and fruitfulness of its activity. In view of 
this the interconfessional conferences, also only have vital significance 
when they try to find out and to choose the common centre of unity in 
grace. In this consists their chief task and practical interest. But none 
of us must either think or suppose as a result, that a number of rich 
people moved by condescension will load the poor with benefits. There 
are wealths of different kinds and every one of them has its value; as 
in the true Church itself there are different members whom the Last 
Judge, who rewards everybody according to His infinite paternal kind- 
ness, will judge. In the bosom of His immeasurable mercy there is room 
enough for a delightful rest for all, as far as “in grace itself there are 
special grades and special dignities’ according to the conviction of Bles- 
sed Macarius of Egypt. “What do you hear?—asks St. Gregory the Theo- 
logian:—“‘Are there many mansions with God, or one? Certainly you 
will agree there are many, and not one.—Must they all be filled? Or 
will some of them be filled and others not, so as to remain empty and 
have been prepared in vain? Certainly, all, for with God nothing is 
vain.-But can you tell what such a mansion signifies? Is it heavenly 
rest and the glory prepared for the blessed, or something else? Not 
something else, but only this——But being agreed on this, let us consider 
what follows. Is there something which could secure for us these mn- 
sions, or is there nothing such? Certainly, there is something.—Then 
what is it? There are different modes of life and election and they 
lead to one or another mansion proportionally to our faith, and there- 
fore are called among us ‘ways’—Then must one go by all the ‘ways’ 
or only by some of them? If possible, let the same man go by all the 
‘ways. But if not, then by as many of the ‘ways’ as possible. But if 
this is also impossible, then by some of them. But if this is impossible 
also, then (as, at least, it seems to me) it would be a great matter if 
someone went by a single ‘way’ eminently.” 


Therefore, acknowledging quite openly that our negligence has 
laid us open to blame for the alienation existing between churches, let 
us work for their removal not by mutual condemnation and disparage- 
ment, but with life-giving hope in the saving grace of God, always 
remembering the blessed words which our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
spoke to His Apostles (Saint John, 14:1-2): 


“Let not your heart be troubled ..... 
In my Father’s house are many mansions!” 


Rev. Nicholas N. Glubokovsky, D.D. 
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PRE-ICONOCLASTIC ECCLESIASTICAL 
LEGISLATION ON ICONOGRAPHY 


he Quinisext Council held in the year 691 A.D., in the century preced- 

ing the iconoclastic controversy, promulgated two canons, the study of 
which is important to the understanding of the early Church’s doctrine 
and practice of icon veneration. These canons are numbered 73 and 82. 
The first of these deals with the image of the Holy Cross while the second 
concerns itself with symbolic representations of Christ. 


First let us turn our attention to the canons themselves and see what 
they decree. We will first examine the 82nd canon, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


In some pictures of the venerable icons, a lamb is painted to 
which the Precursor points his finger, which is received as a type 
of grace, indicating beforehead through the Law, our true Lamb, 
Christ our God. Embracing therefore the ancient types and shadows 
as symbols of the truth, and patterns given to the Church, we prefer 
“grace and truth,” receiving it as the fulfilment of the Law. In 
order therefore that “that which is perfect’’ may be delineated to 
the eyes of all, at least in coloured expression, we decree that the 
figure in human form of the Lamb who taketh away the sin of 
the world, Christ our God, be henceforth exhibited in images, in- 
stead of the ancient lamb, so that all may understand by means of 
it the depths of the humiliation of the Word of God, and that we 
may recall to our memory his conversation in the flesh, his pas- 
sion and salutary death, and his redemption which was wrought for 
the whole world.! 


This canon was issued against the custom, existing in some places, to 
depict, instead of the figure of Jesus Christ, a sheep or lamb, as men- 
tioned by John the Baptist: “Behold, the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world” (John 1:29). Instead of this symbolic representa- 
tion of Christ the Fathers of this Council decreed that Christ be painted 
as a full-grown man as He appeared after the Incarnation “in order that 
by means of the human aspect we may be enabled to recall to memory 
His life in the flesh and His Passion and His Death, and the salvation of 
the world resulting therefrom.’ In so far as the ancient types of the Law 
are concerned, such as the slain lamb of the Passover (Exodus 12) which 
the Church considers a prototype of Christ, these are honored by the 
Church as “symbols of the truth,” in that “they prefigured the truth of 
the Gospel and of grace.’3 But with the coming of “grace and truth” 
(John 1:14), i.e., with the Incarnation—the Word become Man, the depic- 
tion of the New Covenant Incarnate One is to be preferred over the Old 
Covenant type. 


1. Henry R. Percival (Ed.), The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Church, Grand 
Rapids, 1956, p. 401; D. Cummings (Trans.), The Rudder (Pedalion), Chicago, 1957, p. 386. 

2. Pedalion, pp. 386-387. 

3. Ibid... p. 387. 
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Although this canon only mentions the lamb as a symbolical re- 
presentation of Christ, in actual practice the Church applied this decree 
on a wider scale. By implication this canon was taken to mean that the 
symbolic representation of all human figures was prohibited, such as de- 
picting the four Evangelists with only four animal symbols which pre- 
figured them in the old Law (Ezekiel 1:10). There was no objection to 
painting the four Evangelists along with their symbols but only to their 
being represented by the symbols alone. It would be interesting to specu- 
late on what effect this canon had, if any, on the “Good Shepherd” motive 
such as in the Fifty Century mosaic in the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
in Ravenna as well as other Western depictions of Christ and the Apostles 
as lambs. In later times the Seventh Ecumenical Council indicated that 
the Theotokos ought to be painted in the form of a damsel, i.e., in her 
human character, and not with symbolic representations such as “an ark 
and rod and candlestick and all the other things that used to be types 
of her.”5 These symbols could, however, be indicated in the painting along 
with her human form. At a council held in Moscow in 1666-1667 it was 
decreed that the Holy Spirit could be represented as a dove only in the 
iconography of the Baptism of Christ since the Scriptures mention His 
manifestation in this form at the Jordan. To depict the Holy Spirit under 
this form in any other kind of icon was prohibited because “The Holy 
Spirit is not in His essence a dove, but God.’’6 


** 
* 


Now let us examine the 73rd canon, which reads: 

Since the life-giving Cross has shown to us Salvation, we should 
be careful that we render due honor to that by which we were 
saved from the ancient fall. Wherefore, in mind, in word, in feel- 
ing giving veneration (proskynesin) to it, we command that the 
figure of the Cross, which some have placed on the floor, be en- 
tirely removed therefrom, lest the trophy of the victory won for us 
be desecrated by the trampling under foot of those who walk over 
it. Therefore those who from this present represent on the pave- 
ment the sign of the Cross, we decree are to be cut off.” 


This canon defines that since Christians have been saved by the Cross, 
that Instrument of Salvation ought to be given proper honor and vene- 
ration (proskynesis) “of the intellect, of the words, and of the sense.’’8 
Christians very early came to honor depictions of the Cross and St. 
John Chrysostom, speaking of it, said: “Let us hang it (the cross) over 
our bed instead of a sword; let us inscribe it upon our door instead of 
a bolt or bar; let us surround our house with it instead of a wall.’”9 This 


4. Ibid., p. 387{n. It was St. Irenaeus who found in the four creatures of Ezekiel the types 
of the Evangelists. However, he identified St. John with the lion and St. Mark with 
the eagle whereas later Christians of the West reversed this order. In Russia ap- 
parently both traditions existed and after the Sixteenth Century the eagle there re- 
placed the lion on icons of the Evangelist John (Leonid Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky,. 
The Meaning of Icons, Boston (1952), p. 115). 


. Pedalion, p. 388. 

. Ouspensky and Lossky, Op. cit., p. 168fn. 
. Percival, p. 389; Cf. Pedalion, p. 377. 

. Percival, Ibid. 

- Quoted in The Pedalion, p. 377fn. 


oonou 
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canon concerns those who inscribed the cross upon the ground or made 
a cross-design in mosaic floors of churches, etc.,0 “under the pretext of 
supposed reverence and in order to pay more honor to it.”!! St. Meletius 
the Confessor stated!2 that same Latins were in the habit of tracing a 
cross upon the pavement or ground, kissing it, and then stamping it out. 
Zonaras, in his commentary upon the present canon, says that at the 
time of the Quinisext Council there were those who inscribed the, cross on 
the floors of their homes.!3 As a consequence of this, naturally, it hap- 
pened that such an image of the Cross would be stepped on. This canon 
forbids such a dishonor to the Instrument of Salvation. Generally speak- 
ing, Christians were very careful of their treatment of objects upon which 
a cross had been inscribed. Because of this sort of reverence towards the 
image of the Cross, Eastern Christians always were horrified to hear of 
Popes who had the cross inscribed upon their slippers, offering them to 
be kissed, by their visitors! 


** 
oe 


From these two canons belonging to the century preceding the icono- 
clastic controversy we readily see not only that the cult of icon venera- 
tion was fully developed but that “the teaching of the Church with re- 
gard to relative worship (proskynesis) was the same as was consequently 
set forth”!4 by the decrees of the Seventh Ecumenical Council in 787. By 
the 82 Quinisext canon the highest authority in the Church sanctioned 
the making of images of an anthropomorphic type. The Church’s purpose 
in permitting the depiction of Christ in human form was to emphasize 
and make tangible for the faithful the Incarnation of the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity. This is made clear in the service for the blessing of 
icons: “And we therefore, O Gracious and Almighty Master, honorably 
offer to thy majesty this image of thy beloved Son, in remembrance of 
the salutary Incarnation, and of all his most glorious miracles and bene- 
ficencies which, since he didst appear on earth as man, he didst show to 
mankind...”!15 One of the roles of icons, then, is the didactic one. The 
The icon teaches the unlettered. It shows in tangible form historical 
facts, not only of the Incarnation and life of Christ, but of the Saints, who 
too lived earthly lives, and of events from their lives. 


The icon had its doctrinal purposes as well. It was used to combat 
heresies and to defend Orthodox theology. The icon of Christ was “used 
as a gauntlet, as a challenge to those whose Christological views were 
not in agreement with orthodox dogma.’’16 


10. The floors of early churches recently accidently excavated while road-building in 
Israel show crosses inscribed in mosaic. 


11. Pedalion, Ibid. 

12. In his discourse on the Morals of the Italians. quoted in The Pedalion. p. 378. 

13. Nikodim, Pravila Pravoslavnoj Tserkvi. Tom I, S.-Peterburg, 1911, p. 565. 

14. Percival, p. 401. 

15. “Chin blagoslovenija i osvjashchenija ikony Khristovy,”’ Trebnik, Chast’ vtoraja, Mos- 
kva, 1956, str. 110 na obo. 


16. Ernst Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, No. 8 (1954), Cambridge, pp. 121, 142. 
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These two canons and especially the 72nd disprove the charge that 
the Second Nicene Council (787) made innovations in the cult of icon 
veneration, i.e., that this Council promulgated novel ideas in this respect. 
The 72nd canon explicitely mention the giving of veneration or worship 
(proskynesis) to the “figure of the Cross’ and, by extension, to all sacred 
images. Leontius, Bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, writing in the first half 
of the Seventh Century against those who called Christians idolaters and 
worshippers of gods made of wood, said: 


We do not make obeisance (proskynesis) to the nature of the 
wood but we revere and do obeisance to Him who was crucified on 
the Cross... We do not say to the Cross nor to the icons of the 
saints ‘You are my God.’ For they are not our gods, but opened 
books to remind us of God and to His honour set in churches and 
adored... If we worshipped the wood of the image, we should not 
burn the icon when the representation grew faint. When the two 
beams of the Cross are joined together I adore the figure because 
of Christ who on the Cross was crucified, but if the beams are se- 
parated, I throw them away and burn them.!7 


The veneration (proskynesis) of icons did not originate, as we see, 
with the Seventh Ecumenical Council although this council did define 
it with more precision. The Quinisext Council indicated earlier that the 
cross is to be venerated with “the interior cultus of the soul, is to be vene- 
rated with the exterior culture of praise, and also with sensible acts, such 
as kissings, bowings, etc.”18 And that the teaching of Leontius of Neapolis 
is not new can be seen from the well-known expression of St. Basil the 
Great (c. 330-379): “The honor which is given to the icon passes over to 
the prototype.”!19 And this early Father of the Church is not alone in 
his regard for icons. The Fathers of the Seventh Ecumenical Council cite 
a long list of Church Fathers of the Fourth Century as witnesses to sup- 
port their decrees concerning icon-veneration. 20 It may be said with 
certainty that the roots of icon veneration must be sought in the deep 
past of Orthodox tradition. 


Rev. David F. Abramtsov 


17. Quoted in Norman H. Baynes, “The Icons before Iconoclasm,” Harvard Theological 
Review, Vol. XLIV (April, 1951), No. 2, p. 99. 
18. Percival, p. 398. 


19. Quoted by St. John Damascene in “Concerning the Holy Icons,” translated in Con- 
stantine Cavarnos, The Icon; its spiritual basis and purpose, Haverhill, 1955, p. 3. 


20. mag and Lossky, p. 28; Prot. Sergij Bulgakov, Ikona i Iknopochitanie, Paris, 
1931, p. 15. 
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ST. CLEMENT OF OCHRID 


He accordance with the tradition of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, 
December 8 is the day set aside to commemorate the life of St. Clement 
of Ochrid, one of the greatest of Slavic teachers and missionaries. This 
day is revered as both a religious and national holiday, for it honors the 
accomplishments of a humble and devoted man who brought the gospel to 
the lonely regions of southwestern Macedonia, and who laid down the 
groundwork for a Slavonic literature that became the basis of a national 
Bulgarian culture. 


It has been more than one thousand years since his death. Yet 
enough of his life and work are known to us that can be reconstructed 
to give a clear picture of both his merit and importance. Most records 
that certainly must have been written about him or at least referred to 
him have long since been lost. One biography of his, Vita S. Clementis, 
fortunately, has remained intact, and it is to this (and to a shorter biog- 
raphy and other fragmentary evidence) that we owe the chief source of 
our information. These documents, edited and published during the 19th 
Century by leading scholars of Slavic history and culture, form the basis 
from which we can review the significant aspects of Clement’s life. 


The Vita S. Clementis, or “Life of St. Clement,” is, ironically enough, 
attributed to a Greek—Theophylact of Constantinople, who as Archbishop 
of Ochrid, occupied this Bulgarian see during the latter part of the 11th 
Century and the earlier part of the 12th, some 180 years after Clement’s 
death. He undoubtedly used as references original source material that 
is now lost to us, and he certainly must have relied on local traditions 
that would have survived during his residence at Ochrid. Its full title is: 


“The Life and Confession of our Holy Father among the Saints, 
Clement, Archbishop of the Bulgarians, written by the most holy 
Archbishop of the Justinian Primacy and all Bulgaria, Theophylact 
of blessed memory, who was former Professor of Rhetoric in Con- 
stantinople.’’)) 


The text itself dwells on three basic themes. They are (a) an out- 
line of SS. Cyril and Methodius’ work and their founding of the Slavic 
alphabet; (b) Methodius’ work in Moravia, and the tragic events that fol- 
lowed; (c) the life and work of Clement after his expulsion from Moravia. 


It will be interesting to quote this passage directly from the text 
about the Holy Brothers Cyril and Methodius and the Slavic alphabet: 


“Because the Slavonic, or Bulgarian, people could not under- 
stand the Greek scriptures, they invented the Slavonic letters, and 
translated the Divinely-inspired scriptures from the Greek into the 
Bulgarian tongue.’’2 


As for St. Methodius’ work in Moravia (the central province in to- 
day’s Czechoslovakia), we shall mention only that the Moravian Slavic 
Church mission founded by the Holy Brothers collapsed after Methodius’ 
death as a result of the Latin-Frankish clergy’s opposition—and it is at 
this point that we are introduced to Clement, one of Methodius’ disciples. 


(1) Patrologiae cursus completus series graeca (The Latin text of Theophylact’s biography). 
(2) Vita S. Clementis, 1847 (Edited and published by F. Miklosich). 
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Clement, it appears, had been one of Methodius’ followers since 
early youth. As a matter of fact, he is referred to as one of the “European 
Moesians”3—that is, a Slav from Moesia (Bulgaria), and it is accordingly 
conjectured that they became acquainted while Methodius was serving as 
governor of one of the Byzantine-Slav themes, or provinces, somewhere 
in what is now southwestern Bulgaria or Pirin Macedonia. 


At any rate, after the Moravian mission’s collapse, and after im- 
prisonment and hardship in Moravia, Clement and four other colleagues 
(Naum, Gorazd, Angelarius, and Laurentius) journeyed down the Danube 
to Bulgaria. There they were greeted by the Bulgarian Khan Boris, and 
were given the utmost attention and care at Pliska, the capital. Boris, 
who was ashrewd and farsighted ruler, and who had been evidently keep- 
ing his eye on developments in Moravia, saw in these Slavonic teachers 
the salvation of his country. Bulgaria was still largely a pagan and un- 
lettered country that used both Greek clergy and script in whatever 
churches there were and in official business as well. Furthermore, the 
country consisted of two chief racial groups as yet unfused and unas- 
similated—the Hunnish Bulgar stock that gave the country its name, and 
the mass of Slavs that were by far the greater in numbers. Boris rea- 
soned that by giving the Slavs predominence, and by consolidating them 
as the chief element in Bulgaria, he could create through them a native 
national culture that would elevate Bulgaria to the rank of a genuine na- 
tion. Without this national culture (and that meant first a Slavic writ- 
ten language and an indigenous Slavic clergy to employ it), Boris knew 
that his kingdom could very well go the way of many barbarians, and 
disappear completely from history. To avoid such an end he sought to 
implement this policy by creating a national religion through Slavic 
Christianity, and by using the Cyrillic alphabet as the basis of a national 
culture. The two combined—Slavic clergy and services, and Slavonic 
language and literature—would provide the needed stabilizing force for a 
Bulgarian national spirit. 


Accordingly, Clement was sent to southwestern Macedonia, and his 
colleagues were retained in Pliska. Both in the capital and on the outer 
marches of Macedonia, these men set out to do two things: (1) Evangelize 
as many of the pagan Slavs as possible through the Slavonic services and 
language, and (2) create Slavic educational centers that would train the 
people to use the Slavic alphabet and language. Clement’s work is 
described in this manner: 


“....in 886 Clement set off to take up his residence in Macedo- 
nia. The Macedonian Slavs were the most recent of the Khan’s 
subjects; but they apparently had accepted his rule with pleasure... 
(and) with Slavonic Christianity firmly established in Macedonia, 
it could in time be introduced all over the Bulgar dominions... and 
(Boris) should rule a great empire bound with two strong bonds— 
a common faith and a common language... 


Moreover (with) the enforcing of Slavonic as the one national 
language of Bulgaria... Bulgarian was to mean now Slav and Bul- 
gar alike, any subject of the Bulgar Monarch.” 4) 


(3) The Shorter Life of St. Clement. 
(4) Stevan Runciman, The History of the First Bulgarian Empire, London, 1930, pp. 127, 135. 
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This brief passage explains, perhaps more than any other, the 
fundamental basis of the Bulgarian nationality, and how it was being 
evolved in Boris’ time. The Slavs of Ochrid (where Clement was located) 
were kindred to the Slavs of Pliska (where Clement’s colleagues had re- 
mained) and both acquired the same literature and ecclesiastical heritage 
simultaneously; they spoke what was essentially the same language; they 
were a part of the same state; they developed side by side as one nation; 
and hence, in due course, they became known as one people—Bulgarians. 


The district that Clement began to work in was known as Kutmit- 
chevitza, and i* encompassed three towns, Devol, Glavenitza (now non- 
existent), and Ochrid. Clement, having been given civil authority as 
well, set up headquarters in each of these towns, and began to go about 
his work in earnest. He journeyed about the entire area preaching the 
Gospel—not in the Byzantine-Greek or West Latin, but in the Slavonic, 
or Bulgarian. The pagan Slavs listened and were drawn to him. More- 
over, not forgetting one of his chief tasks, he founded primary schools 
wherever pupils were available, and he taught them patiently to apply 
the Slavic alphabet to their own vernacular. 


“To some he taught the characters; to others he made clear the 
meaning of what was written; and to others he gave directions 
about writing.’ 


He established a seminary in each diocese, so that the number of 
pupils became large, reaching 3500—an exceptionally high figure in those 
days for a backward and simple agricultural people. And from these 
pupils there were ordained priests, deacons, and lower clerics, men who 
were trained in the Slavic tongue and who were sent, in turn, to other 
parts of the Bulgarian kingdom to propagate what Clement had begun. 


Clement spent several years doing his work with such zeal and 
success that he acquired something of a national reputation for himself. 
In fact, the work of these Slavonic, or Bulgarian, schools in the capital 
and Kutmitchevitza was such that when Boris’ son, Simeon, was instal- 
led upon the throne of Bulgaria before a great assembly of the nation’s 
representatives it was done with the Slavonic (Bulgarian) language, and 
not the Greek as had been the custom.§) Simeon himself, evidently, valued 
Clement highly, for about the year 907, he appointed him bishop. 


“He promoted him to be Bishop of Drembitza and Belitza, and 
thus Clement became the first bishop of Bulgarian speech—et sic 
Bulgaricae linguae Clemini primus constititur episccpus.’’7) 


As a bishop, he continued to devote his energies to the task of ele- 
vating his people both spiritually and intellectually. Hence, much of his 
time was spent in training his clergy, and in improving the beauty of the 
Divine Service. But he also devoted himself to study and writing. It is, 
for example, generally considered that Clement altered the original al- 
phabet and script devised by Cyril (glagolitic) to give it the form and 
structure that we know today. It is this later, or modern, form that we 


(5) Patrologiae cursus completus series graecia, 1864. 

(6) Zlatarski, Nationalizatzia na Bulg. Durzhava i Tsurkva. 

(7) Moscow edition of Theophylact’s biography of St. Clement, 1885. It is interesting to 
note that Drembitza and Belitza exist today as twa small villages, one close to Prilep, 
and the other close to Galitchnik. 
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refer to as Cyrillic. He also prepared sermons in clear and simple langu- 
age, and composed many hymns and prayers. And, since a central place 
of worship was needed, he erected a church and monastery in Ochrid, 
both of which are standing today. 


But Clement was concerned with the material welfare of his people 
as well. Since most of the fruit trees in the district grew wild, he brought 
in good shoots, showing his parishioners how to graft them on the wild 
trees and explaining at the same time how they should be planted and 
cultivated. 


Towards the end of his life, however, having grown old and infirm, 
Clement asked Tsar Simeon to relieve him of his duties, so that he could 
devote his remaining years to meditation and communion with God. But 
Simeon begged him to remain, and it is even suggested that he offered 
him the post of Patriarch of all Bulgaria.8) Clement, however, declined and 
returned to his monastery in Ochrid, where he fell ill, and died in 916. 


The significance of St. Clement’s work lies in that it fell to him to 
develop and continue the work of Cyril and Methodius. Since the Mora- 
vian mission met with disaster, it was Clement in Ochrid (assisted later 
by Naum) and his colleagues in Pliska and Preslav, the Bulgarian capitals, 
that saved Slavonic literature and Christianity from complete oblivion. 
It was through this literature and Christianity that Slavs were able to 
preserve themselves racially, and were given the opportunity of acquiring 
much of the culture and learning of Byzantium. What gave this even more 
immediate purpose was the fact that Clement was the first teacher to 
found a system of education for the masses. This in itself was an achiev- 
ment of the first rank for it was not until the 19th Century that educa- 
tion as such became widespread in North America and Western Europe. 


In addition to translations, Clement wrote new literary works in the 
Slavonic language. This Slavonic language became the official medium 
of expression in the Bulgarian state, and, being a literary language, it 
was more deeply implanted among the people. It was this Slavonic speech 
that established itself with the name of Bulgarian, and Clement, one of 
the first teachers and writers of this language, has, in consequence, been 
called “The Father of Bulgarian Literature.” 


From his diocese in southwestern Macedonia, he made it possible for 
the Bulgarian nation to take definite form, and once established, to live 
an independent life both culturally and ecclesiastically. Ochrid itself 
became so outstanding as a Bulgarian cultural and spiritual center that 
nearly one hundred years later (circa 1000) Tsar Samuel established the 
Bulgarian capital there, and made it the seat of the Bulgarian Patriar- 
chate. Even when Ochrid fell to the Byzantine armies and later to the 
Turks it consistently maintained its pre-eminence as the foremost Bul- 
garian cultural and ecclesiastical center. From 1018 to 1767 it was the 
independent episcopal see of the Justinian Primacy (Justiniana Prima) 
and all Bulgaria, and it was over such a bishopric that Theophylact of 
Constantinople ruled when he wrote the biography of St. Clement, one 
of his distinguished predecessors. 


M. T. 


(8) Zlatarski, Istorija Bulgarska. 
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HOW TO PREPARE A SICK-ROOM AND 
PATIENT FOR HOLY COMMUNION 


t has been the ancient tradition of our Holy Church to give Holy 

Communion to the grievously ill in their homes, and our Mother 
Church does not desire any of her children to die without the Viaticum, 
i.e., last Communion. There are those people, however, who think the 
priest ought to rush to the homes in order to administer Holy Communion 
every time someone has a little cold. This Sacrament is administered most 
properly in church and it is taken to the home only when a person is 
seriously and dangerously ill. 


Frequently, when a parishioner enters the hospital for an opera- 
tion of some kind, he calls for the priest and asks for Holy Communion. 
Usually the parishioner has known well enough in advance about the 
visit to the hospital and has had enough time to receive Communion in 
church but instead of preparing for the hospital trip properly as benefits 
a Christian, he waits until the morning of the operation and then aks for 
Communion. Then there are those who seem to prefer receiving Com- 
munion at home rather than in church—perhaps they think that less pre- 
paration is necessary. Communion at home or in the hospital should 
be the exception and not the rule. If a patient is bed-ridden and un- 
able to receive Communion in church during the Great Fast or in St. 
Phillip’s Fast (before the Nativity of Christ) then the priest will not 
hesitate to communicate the patient at home. If the sickness is not 
serious the patient should wait until he is well enough to receive in 
church. Even the bed-ridden patient must prepare for Communion by 
prayer, examination of conscience, and fasting (except from needed medi- 
cines). 


In the Old World the attitude toward Holy Communion was not so 
frivolous. There the priest was not expected to run to the home with 
the Precious Sacrament every time someone coughed an extra time. 
When the priest did go to a home with the Blessed Sacrament, he went 
vested in his rason, epitrachelion, and epimanika and carried a lighted 
lamp or was preceded by one. People stood aside with reverence and 
crossed their hands on their breast until he passed by. No one stopped 
him for idle conversation and no one expected the priest to talk to 
them. When the priest was thus seen, everyone knew that someone was 
in danger of death and wondered who the unfortunate one was. At the 
home of the patient all was in readiness for the priest and the Blessed 
Sacrament. But nowadays, in this country, more often than not one sees 
an entirely different spirit and attitude towards Holy Communion. Much 
of the present attitude is the fault of the priest. He himself shows too 
little reverence towards the Blessed Sacrament. Instead of carrying it 
in a container hung on his breast, he carries it in a suitcase or in his 
pocket. Some priests keep the Reserved Sacrament in a closet in the 
rectory or in their automobile, because they consider it too much trouble 
to get it from the church when necessary. Instead of wearing the above- 
mentioned vestments, some priests administer the Sacrament in their 
suit-clothes. Instead of a lighted candle or lamp to announce the coming 
of the Blessed Sacrament, one sometimes sees a lighted cigar instead! 


+ 
+ 
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The Viaticum or Communion for the grievously ill is administered 
from the Reserved Sacrament which is kept in the Tabernacle on the 
Holy Altar. The Reserved Sacrament may be prepared or re-newed at any 
time of the year but is traditional to do so at the Liturgy on Holy Thurs- 
day of Passion Week. When the priest decides to renew or prepare the 
Reserved Sacrament he does it at the Liturgy by consecrating two hosts 
instead of the usual one. He uses the one as always while he prepares 
the other by saturating it with the Precious Blood by means of the Com- 
munion Spoon and then allowing it to dry (either naturally or by ap- 
plying heat). After the Host has dried the priest breaks it into small 
particles and stores these in the Tabernacle, in a casket-like recepticle 
kept therein. One sees from this that the Sacrament is reserved in both 
kinds: the Precious Blood having been soaked up by the Body. The 
Precious Blood is never reserved separately! 


When the priest is notified that someone is dangerously ill, he 
goes to the church, vests in his rason, epitrachelion, and epimanika, takes 
one particle of the Reserved Sacrament (or as many particles as there 
are sick persons) and places it in the Pyx. This is a little vessel in which 
the Sacrament is carried to the ill. It is big enough to contain a small 
chalice, Communion spoon, a bottle, and a compartment for the Sacra- 
ment. This Pyx is placed in a suitably-made cloth bag which hangs on 
a ribbon around the rriest’s neck. On the front of the bag is sewn a cross. 
The bottle in the Pyx contains ordinary wine. This wine is not the Pre- 
cious Blood by any means. It is only used by the priest in order to 
soften the Sacrament to make it easier to receive. If the priest should 
discover that he has no wine for this purpose, he may use a little water 
in an emergency. 

Needless to say, the Reserved Sacrament is never kept anywhere 
but in church—never in a private home or rectory. If a church is being 
repaired and it is necessary to remove the Tabernacle and Reserved Sac- 
rament from the church, then it ought to be placed in another church. 
If it must be placed in a house temporarily then it ought to be put in 
the corner where the icons are kept and a lamp ought to be kept burning 
before it at all times. While the Sacrament is in the home, that home 
must be treated like a church and all behaviour regulated accordingly. 
Consider how sinful it would be to play cards and gamble, drink, smoke 
and carry on idle conversation in church! None of these things can be 
allowed if the Blessed Sacrament is temporarily kept in a dwelling place. 


The Reserved Sacrament is the most sacred thing in the church. 
It is because of its Presence in church that we talk quietly in church, and 
behave with decorum and piety. The Eternal Lamp is always kept burn- 
ing in front of the Royal Doors to remind us of Christ’s Presence in the 
temple under the form of the Reserved Sacrament. The Eternal Lamp, 
by the way, is most properly an oil lamp, although a seven-day beeswax 
votive candle is acceptable. The Tabernacle and Pyx, as well as the Holy 
Altar, must never be touched by a layman, unless to save it from destruc- 
tion in a fire or other emergency when no priest is available. No one but 
a bishop, priest, or fully-ordained deacon, has the right to touch anything 
on the Holy Altar or to place or remove anything from it. If an unsanc- 
tified hand, i.e. of a layman, touches any consecrated item that item 


must be blessed anew. 
** 
> 
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If someone is gravely ill and in danger of death the priest ought 
to be notified in plenty of time. It is well to keep the telephone number 
of the rectory in a handy place. The priest can administer Holy Com- 
munion only to one who is conscious and who aks for the Sacraments. 
Holy Communion cannot be given to one who is in a coma and certainly 
no Sacraments can be administered to a dead person. Christ said: “Take 
eat...”; no dead person can eat! The attending physician ought to be 
consulted about the degree of illness and when the urgency of the situ- 
ation is being determined the distance the priest has to travel ought to 
be considered. 


The coming of the priest to administer the Viaticum is a great 
event—Christ is coming under the roof of one’s house. The home and 
especially the sick-room ought to be prepared for the visit. A small table 
should be placed near the bed of the sick person. This should be covered 
with a clean white cloth. Upon it ought to be placed a cross or an icon 
of Christ (standing upright), two candlesticks with beeswax candles, a 
glass of warm water, a spoon, and several napkins. It would not hurt to 
have a small finger bowl containing water. The glass of warm water 
will be needed for the patient to sip from after receiving Communion, 
and the spoon may be necessary if the patient is weak and cannot drink 
well by himself. The napkins may be necessary for the priest to wipe 
his fingers or to wipe the patient’s lips. The finger-bowl may be necessary 
for the priest to rinse his fingers. It would be well if every family posses- 
sed a sick-call set composed of a crucifix which opens up and contains 
two candles and a Holy Water bottle inside. These may be purchased in 
stores that sell religious articles and Orthodox types are available. The 
priest will usually wish to bless the sick-room and patient with Blessed 
Water when he arrives and if this is available it will be one less thing 
for the priest to bring along with him. 


Someone should light the candles before the priest arrives at the 
house and see to it that everything is in its place on the table and that 
everything in the room, including the bed and the sick person, is as neat 
and tidy as possible. There should be a chair at the bedside for the priest 
when he hears the patient’s confession. It is most embarrassing, not to 
say disgraceful, when people must run around in confusion, looking for 
matches and one thing or another, after the priest is in the room with 
the Blessed Sacrament. Everything ought to be prepared in advance. 


When the priest arrives with the Blessed Sacraments, he should 
be met at the door with a lighted candle (this may be one of the candles 
from the prepared table). After he has removed his overcoat, escort 
him to the sick-room. The beautiful greeting “Praised be Jesus Christ!” 
—used by some Orthodox Christians—may be said when meeting the 
priest at the door; but it is not necessary to say anything. The reverent 
Silence that shows the quiet adoration of the heart is more impressive 
than anything else and is a token of grateful welcome. The moment 
the priest placed the Pyx on his breast he began to pray and his prayers 
continue until he is finished communicating the patient. Above all don’t 
expect the priest to sit down and chat with you when he has the Blessed 
Sacrament with him, and don’t be offended if he doesn’t answer you 
when you speak to him. 
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At the celebration of divine services at the bedside of a sick person 
certain special conditions must be preserved. When a priest comes to 
the home of a sick person to administer the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Communion, or Holy Unction, it is as if in his person the Church 
itself leaves its sacred precincts and appears before the sick person who 
is unable because of his illness to come to church to receive the gifts of 
the Grace of God preserved and distributed therein. It is as if the 
Christian’s home is transformed in this case into a small church. There- 
fore, the same quietness and the same piety must be manifested as in 
church when the services are celebrated there. All the members of the 
family, unless duties require their absence, should be in the sick-room 
kneeling and silenty praying. There must be no smoking, and all radios 
and T.V.’s must be shut off. The inhabitants of the house should not 
be standing or sitting in other rooms as though they had no faith or piety. 
They should remain kneeling until the priest tells them to leave the 
room when he listens to the patient’s confession. They remain outside 
of ear-shot during confession and then return when given a sign by the 
priest. Even while outside the room they should kneel and pray and not 
carry on idle conversations. Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, God 
Himself, is present in the house! The whole family must be present when 
the priest administers Holy Communion.*) While in the sick-room, the 
family and others, should join in the prayers which they know: The 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and others, and devoutly follow the priest as he 
reads those they do not know. It will not be necessary to assist the priest 
if the table is prapared properly as mentioned above. 


If the priest still has the Blessed Sacrament when he leaves, it is 
unbecoming to detain him with conversation. The person may have 
died before the priest arrived and so he will still have the Sacrament. If 
the patient dies after the priest has already prepared the Sacrament by 
placing it in the chalice and softening it with wine, the priest will com- 
municate a worthy child present or consume it himself if he is fasting. 
After the priest has gone, the water in which he washed his fingers should 
be poured into the fire or into clean ground where no one walks. The 
warm water in the cup should be given to the sick person if he has dif- 
ficulty in swallowing the Host. The napkins, if they were used, will be 
taken by the priest and burned. If the patient is unable to read the 
prayers of Thanksgiving After Communion by himself, these should be 
read for him by some member of the family. The same is true for the 
Prayers Before Communion. 


From what has been said above, Holy Communion is not to be taken 
lightly or treated frivolously, either in church or at home. Due prepara- 
tion must be made for it. The rule of fasting is dispensed with only in 
cases of really serious illness. Holy Communion apart from the church 
is an exception and one must not expect it unless one will not be able to 
attend church for a considerable time. 


Rev. David F. Abramtsov 


*) See the complete “Order for Communion of the Sick,” in the Abridged Euchologion, 
compiled by the Rev. David F. Abramtsov, pp. 45-52. 
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THE COLOR OF SACRED VESTMENTS 


JAS it has been stated before,*) the color white was the beloved color 
of sacred garments from the very beginning of Christianity since 
it was a sign that purity and holiness are required of the sacred ministers 
of the Church. 


However, the sense of profound penitence and fasting, as also the 
constant memory of the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ upon the Cross, 
Who “redeemed us from the curse of the law by His Precious Blood” (Tro- 
parion of Great Friday) and “with his stripes we are healed” (Is. 53:5),— 
were the grounds for why the Church began quite early to use dark sacred 
garments also on days of fasting and on days commemorating the Lord’s 
sufferings. 


We do not know for certain what the colors of these dark vestments 
really were. They could have been purple, violet, or some other dark hue, but 
certainly not black. This is clear from the character of the world-view of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. The Church’s pure joy and clean hope 
cannot be hidden with black colors even in the sorrowful days of Golgotha. 
All the sad ecclesiastical canticles of the Great Fast conclude with confident 
hope in Christ’s Resurrection and of our rising with Him: “Lament Me not, 
O Mother, beholding me in-the tomb: I shall rise and be glorified...” 
(Heirmos of 9th Ode, Kanon of Great Sat.); “Thy Cross do we worship, 
O Master, and thy holy Resurrection do we glorify”; “Thou hast redeemed 
us from the curse of the law by thy Precious Blood... thou hast poured 
forth immortality, who lovest mankind,” etc. 


The custom of using purple sacred vestments in fast days is, thus, 
deeply grounded and flows from the very depths of the Orthodox Church's 
world-outlook. Simeon, the famous Metropolitan of Salonika, whom we 
have cited more than once, says in Chapter 162 of his work “On the 
Temple:” “Purple vestments are the garments of suffering and also signify 
the Bloody Wounds,”!2 and’in Chapter 181: “Purple (vestments) is used 
during the periods of fasting in order that sinners may weep, remember- 
ing that Christ Jesus was slain for our sakes.’!3 Other Orthodox litur- 
gists say: “Purple garments are a sign of lamentation: for in the very 
days of fasting, and in commemoration of the dead, they are used at the 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom.” !4 


Our Orthodox liturgical books of the first half of the Seventeenth 
Century also speak of purple sacred garb in Lent. The Lenten Triodion 
of Metropolitan Peter Mogila (1640, on page 168), at Vespers of Cheese- 
fast Sunday says: “...the entrance of the priest in a purple phelonion 
with the censer, and the candlestick.” The Floral Triodion (Pentecosta- 
rion), published by the Lvov Dormition Confraternity in 1663, says (on 
page 155) the following about the change of vestments by the priest at 
the Liturgy on Great Saturday: “The priest shall remove the purple phe- 


*) This is the conclusion of an article appearing in the [Ipapocaasunii Bicunk (Orthodox 
Herald) .bnisn, % 10-11 (Moprenb-ancromaq), 1957, pp. 319-321. Translated from the 
Ukrainian by D.F. A. 

(12) Hopaa Cxpwaaap, u3y. 1849 r., a. 11, ra. 6, 7, erp. 72. 

(13) Cited by Priest (later Bishop of Kholm) Marcellus Popel, .lurypruxa (Liturgics), Lvov, 
1863, p. 57. 

(14) Ibid. 
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lonion and vest in white.” Thus, the custom of using purple sacred vest- 
ments in the Great Fast, which has been preserved in our Western epar- 
chies, is very ancient and praiseworthy, and has been retained by us from 
Orthodox antiquity. 


The Orthodox Catholic Church, remembering the encouraging words 
of the Apostle Paul: “that you may not grieve as others do who have no 
hope” (1 Thess. 4:13), does not use sacred vestments of a black color, es- 
pecially at funerals. He it is who clearly informs us that death for a 
Christian—one who has died in the hope of the Resurrection and life 
eternal—is a passover from a worse life to a better one, from an earthly 
life to a heavenly one, from a temporary one to an everlasting one. Thus 
the Church has no reason to deepen the sorrow for a deceased one by 
the use of hopeless colors for its vestments, for “whether we live or wheth- 
er we die, we are the Lord’s” (Rom. 14:8). 


But it is not the same in the Roman Church. There, there is some 
sort of covert tragedy in the very Death of Christ. One need only re- 
call the various Latin depictions of the Crucified Christ in icons and in 
sculpture—intended to strike the imagination of the Faithful, to produce 
an unhealthy ecstatic piety among them. When we compare these with 
similar icons in the Orthodox Church we see the great difference: Here, 
even though Christ is crucified, one can see that this is the King of 
glory, the Victor over Death! Similarly, in Latinism is seen only a com- 
fortless sorrow in the death of a Christian and, as a visible expression 
of these feelings of the human heart and the soul’s emotions, everything is 
given a black color. This is the reason for the priest’s black vestments, 
black pall and black casket, and the deceased is dressed in black clothes, 
the cross is black, all is black... 


However, there have been occasions in the history of the Russian 
Orthodox Church when ecclesiastics trained in the West brought back 
with them certain borrowings from the Latins. The people—the defenders 
of the Faith—opposed such novelties, even though not always success- 
fully, especially when the novelty was introduced by an “imperial ukase.” 
Thus the well-known churchmen of the Russian Orthodox Church of the 
Eighteenth Century, Theophanes Prokopovich and Stephan Javorsky, 
brought back black sacred vestments from the West. Black vestments 
were first used among us first during the time of Emperor Peter the 
Great. Archpriest Constantine Nikolsky, the well-known Russian litur- 
gist, says on this subject: “Crimson garments were used for the Great 
Fast and requiem services in the East from ancient times. In Rus’, too, 
crimson, otherwise called ‘purple vestments,’ were used at these services, 
following the example of the Greek Church. In place of crimson black 
vestments were introduced from the time of Peter the Great when, after 
the example of the West, decorations of black materials began to be used 
at funeral ceremonies. On the occasion of the burial of Emperor Peter 
II (11 February 1730) the chancery of the Holy Synod, among other things, 
directed the sacred ministers to have ecclesiastical sacred garments which 
were fine, not colored and not old, but, especially black if they are to 
be had.”15 


(15) Ilocoéue & usyyeHnwH yerapa dorocayxenna HpasocaaBnoit Lepxeu, C.-lerepoypr, 1900, 
erp. 73, mpuMm. 2. 
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However, the newly-introduced custom of using black vestments at 
funerals was not retained in the Russian Orthodox Church. It was too 
foreign to the souls of Orthodox Christians. But, on the other hand, it 
was retained and has now acquired the right of a custom at services in 
the Great Fast, even though, as we saw, there is insufficient basis for 
it, for until the abolishment of the Patriarchate by Peter the Great, the 
Russian Orthodox Church did not know and did not use vestments of 
a black color. 


Our re-united clergy, with the understanding of the Faithful, ought 
gradually to cease using black vestments at funerals and requiem services, 
for even the Latinizing Lvov provincial council of 1891 forbade the use 
of black vestments at requiem services on days of polyeleic Saints and it 
was noted in the Uniate typicons that the use of black vestments from 
Pascha until Ascension “does not agree with the joy of the Resurrection 
of Christ.” 


To be sure, the directions of the above-mentioned Lvov council of 
1891, with its borrowings from the Roman Catholics as to when, on what 
feasts and days to use vestments of certain colors (Tit. VI, Chap. IV)—have 
no significance for us. The Orthodox Church uses purple vestments on 
days in memory of the holy Martyrs, and also on various feasts uses 
vestments of diverse colors amenable to the solemnity of the Feast. It 
does not, however, make in this matter such minute differentiations as 
does the Roman Church or the Greek-catholic (Uniate), following its 
lead. As in everything, so here too the guiding thought of the Orthodox 
Church is not dry Roman legalism or formality, but context and a clear 
understanding that we are the inheritance of God and “are no longer 
strangers and sojourners, but fellow citizens with the saints and members 
of the household of God” (Eph. 2:19). 


Archpriest John M. Myroniuk 


Persian Textiles in Ecclesiastical Russia 
of the XVI-XVIIith Centuries 


He the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when modern Russia was 
being born, it had no silk textile industries and was forced to import 
this fabric from Persia and other countries, but mostly from Persia. As 
Rostovtzeff said, “South Russia has always been... an Oriental land.”! 
As an important center of civilization Russia had important trade con- 
nections with Iranian and Mesopotamian Asia a thousand years or more 
before the period of interest to this writer.2 And since, as Dalton points 
out, the Persian monopoly in the production of silk was not broken until 
about the middle of the sixth century (A.D.) by the introduction of the 
silk worm into the Byzantine Empire, the various Russian states were 
long in the habit of importing silk and other textiles from Persia.3 


1. M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford, 1922) p. ix. 
2. Ibid., p. 208. 
3. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1911), p. 586. 
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Garments of costly silk and gold textiles with extraordinarily beauti- 
ful and rich decorative motives had an important place in the general ap- 
pearance of the Tsarist courts of the XVI-XVIIth centuries and many of 
these textiles found their way into ecclesiastical use through gifts of the 
Tsars. In order to clothe the nobility at the Russian court much stuff 
of silk, velvet and gold was imported and turned by Russian masters at 
the royal court into raiment which answered to the needs of the national 
taste both in style and in the character of ornamentation. The imported 
fabrics were quite costly and were accessible only to great boyards and 
rich merchants. Ordinary folk wore clothing made of flaxen linen and 
other ordinary cloth.4 


Russian mercantile relations with Iran and, from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with Turkey which controlled many of the trade routes to the Mid- 
dle East, brought such fabrics to Russia as Persian “Kamka’” (a thin silk 
cloth with designs on both sides—the one with reliefs on a smooth back- 
ground, the other side just the reverse). The inflow of costly textiles 
was quickened after the war activities of Ivan IV in Kazan and Astrakhan 
in 1552 and 1556, as a result of which wide possibilities of trade were 
opened up with the Middle East, particularly with Iran, Shemakh, and 
Bukhara. Especially valued were Kizilbash textiles which were distinguish- 
ed by exceptional refinement of pattern and coloring, both native to the 
decorative art of Iran of the XVI-XVIIth centuries. 


Especially characteristic of Iranian textiles of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuries is the depiction of humans, 
animals, and birds—something never met with among Turks and other 
Moslems because of religious prohibitions. Iranian decorative weaving 
seems to have reached its highest flowering toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. In the fabrics of this period were pictured whole scenes 
from court life and subjects taken from popular poems and national 
legends. This art of the Iranian weavers was closely bound with cil the 
branches of pictorial art: the illustrative miniatures and the production of 
applied art—rugs, tapestries, ceramics, and artistic trim of weapons. 


In the description of the garments belonging to Ivan IV, Feodor 
Ivanovich, and Boris Godunov, as well as in the accounts of the Tsarist 
costumes of the first half of the seventeenth century Iranian tex- 
tiles are met with under the name of “Kamka of Kizilbash.” In the in- 
ventory of the garments of Ivan the Terrible are found “kamka of Kizil- 
bash work, with figures of men, children, and birds woven into rose-colored 
silk.” Both Feodor Ivanovich and Boris Godunov received gifts of Iranian 
fabrics, the former in 1588 from Iranian emissaries, the latter from the 
Gilyan King Akhmet in 1590. These were figured textiles depicting hunt- 
ing scenes, animals, etc. 


There is preserved in the collections of the Moscow Kremlin Armory 
Palace a remarkable Kaftan (a sort of coat) of Eastern cut, sewn of rare 
Iranian fabric—kamka of Kizilbash, of a predominantly blue color with 
weaving in bright-colored silk picturing the battle scene of a man with 
a dragon; the man preparing to cast down upon the dragon a large rock 
he is holding up in his hands. Behind these figures is depicted a tree 


4. M. N. Levinson-Nechaeva, ‘Odezhda i Tkani XVI-XVII vekov,” in G darstvennaja 
Oruzheinaja Palata Moskovskogo Kremlja (Moscow, 1954), p. 307. Unless otherwise 
noted this monumental work has served as the source of materials for this article. 
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with a fantastic bird sitting upon its branch. The man is wearing on his 
head a turban typical of the time of Shah Abbas I (1587-1628). The 
influence of Chinese art is clearly seen in the manner of the depiction 
of the bird and dragon. The subject of this scene is taken from the 
legend of Alexander of Macedon, in Iranian ‘“Iskander,’ from the book 
of Iskander-Namie. The textile is remarkable for the beauty of its floral 
combinations, its singular design, and its fine workmanship. It is not 
known for certain to whom this Kaftan belonged—but its stylistic signs 
and the character of its design, places it in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. It is quite possible that this Kaftan was originally found 
in the Tsarist treasury from the sixteenth or the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, especially since a fabric of this type, picturing human 
figures, was among gifts sent to Tsar Michael in 1626 by Shah Abbas I.5 


Of interesting textiles of the same general period but of purely an 
ecclesiastical significance are two very scarce satins of the sixteenth 
century which were made into Saccoses (a Saccos is a bishop’s outer 
vestment) for Metropolitan Dionysius (1581-1586), the last of the Metro- 
politans of Moscow before the establishment of the Patriarchate.6 These 
are also in the Kremlin Armory Palace. One of these is blue and on its 
background is woven the repeated image of Christ enthroned. The left 
hand of Christ is raised in the gesture of blessing while the other holds 
a gospel. On the sides of the throne are depicted the symbols of the 
four evangelists and branches of clove and tulips. Between the images 
of Christ are woven gold equal-barred Greek crosses with widened ends. 
Within the cross-arms are placed the familiar symbols: IC XC NIKA. 


The other atlas (satin) is white and contains the figures of the 
Theotokos and Christ Child. On both sides of the Theotokos are flying 
angels. The background is filled with clove flowers and tulips. Some of 
the flowers are on thin stems with graceful curves typical of Iranian art, 
while other fine flowers form light sharply-oval “stamps,” in the center 
of which are placed golden crosses of the Byzantine type. 


In these two fabrics one may detect the mixture of two differing 
styles: late Byzantine in the figures, the crosses and titles, and purely 
Persian in the treatment of floral elements. The severe, somewhat austere 
figures of the Theotokos and Saviour are softened by floral ornaments 
surrounding them. One may also note other minor details in the orna- 
mentation of both fabrics. On the white Theotokian textile there are 
circles with half-moons in combinations of three. This is the so-called 
“tamga of Tamerlane’—a motive frequently seen in Moslem decorative 
art. On the blue atlas (satin) there stands out a design in the form of 
six-light rosettes, similar in type to elements in Eastern decorative art. 
5. Levinson-Nechaeva, Ibid., p. 342. Shah Abbas was apparently on good terms with 

the Russian Tsar. He had previously presented the Tsar with the Robe of Christ which 
had been preserved for many years at the Orthodox Cathedral in Mtschet, Georgia 
(Arthur Voyce, The Moscow Kremlin. Its History. Architecture, and Art Treasures, 
Berkeley, 1954, p. 110). For an account of the arrival of the Persian emissaries in 
Moscow in 1625 and of the church ‘‘of the Robe of Christ” built upon the spot where 
the Persians were met by the Russians on the outskirts of Moscow, see ONE CHURCH, 
Vol. XI, 1957, p. 172. 

6. Voyce, Ibid., p. 126. Cf.. Plates 70 and 71 showing views of still another Saccos be- 
longing to Metropolitan Dionysius. Other Plates (67 and 68) show excellent examples 
of Persian influence in the “over-all patterns and designs of Gospel covers and other 
ecclesiastical art objects as well as tapestries. 
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DETAIL OF THE SACCOS OF METROPOLITAN DIONYSIUS 
Note the shortcomings in the depiction of the figure of the Theotokos: the images are of 
various proportions; some wider around the shoulders and shorter than others. Also note 
that the initials of the Christ Child (IC XC) are in reverse order on the right side of the 
figures. 


The stylistic equa-character of the ornaments of these textiles makes it 
difficult to state the place of their production. It is most likely that they 
can be assigned to Iranian work since the mode of work of Iranian textile 
weavers can be detected in the ornamentation. Further arguments for 
the Persian origin of these fabrics are the various mistakes in represent- 
ing the Byzantine figures and symbols. In Byzantine iconography, for 
example, the Saviour blesses with his right hand, never with the left. 
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Certainly Persian motives occurred in the East Byzantine provinces 
and designs of Iranian derivation maintained their popularity through 
the Middle Ages,? and it is quite possible for the above-mentioned vest- 
ments to have come from Byzantium or even Venice, still the fact of the 
error in the blue satin figure of the Saviour seems to indicate an Iranian 
origin where the niceties of Byzantine iconography were, perhaps, not so 
well known. Dalton gives several examples of the use of Christian sub- 
jects in Persian silk textiles as early as the sixth century.8 Of course 
with the conquest of Persia by the Moslems, the Mohammedan weavers 
started to produce designs more in keeping with Moslem taste. But gra- 
dually the Mohammedan weavers adopted various elements of pre-Moslem 
Persian art, as we have seen, and they would probably have no scruples 
against producing figured textiles for Christian use. Dalton points out 
that “the Moslem had clearly a wide reputation as a weaver in mediaeval 
Europe.’’9 


Levinson-Nechaeva points out that in Iranian art, in the painting of 
miniatures as well as in textiles, figures and scenes borrowed from West 
European models are to be found, as well as depictions of Christian themes. 
In 1600 and in 1603 Shah Abbas sent the Venetian Doge gold fabrics of 
silk and velvet with the depiction of the Annunciation and the Crucifixion. 
These were apparently prepared by order of the Shah to be presented to 
St. Mark’s Cathedral. 


To textiles of this order belong two coverings of fine brocaded 
silk preserved at the Armory Palace in the Kremlin. Into the typical 
Persian ornament of these fabrics are interwoven motives quite strange 
to them: on one of them is depicted twice the coat of arms of Venice— 
the lion of St. Mark with open book; on the second is twice shown the 
standard of the Roman Empire—the double-headed eagle. It seems clear 
that these coverings were woven for export to European countries ac- 
cording to special order. When and under what circumstances they came 
into the treasury of the Russian Tsars (in which they figure from the 
seventeenth century) in unknown. It may be that they were brought with 
gifts of some sort of embassy. The stylistic features and scale of colors 
allows them to be assigned to the end of the sixteenth or the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


It is therefore quite possible for the above-mentioned vestment 
fabrics of Metropolitan Dionysius to have been especially made to order 
in Persia for the highest prelate of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Not only were fabrics imported to Russia to be sewn into garments, 
civil and ecclesiastical, but frequently ready-made garments brought into 
the country in the form of gifts or through trade were often re-sewn into 
royal raiment or ecclesiastical vestments. And, speaking of trade, various 
Kizilbash stuffs—velvet, Izorbaf, various silks, made up a great part of 
Muscovite trade with Persia in the seventeenth century. A good example 
of such trade is the expedition of 1663 headed »y Demidov who was sent 
into Iran with various Russian goods (furs, etc.) and the large sum, for 
those days, of 176,749 rubles. The trade expedition visited the chief 
centers of textile industry—Kashan, Tabriz, Shemakh, and others, and 


7. Dalton, Ibid., p. 585. 


8. Dalton, Ibid., p. 598. 
9. Dalton, Ibid. p. 590. 
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after disposing of its goods bought fabrics with almost all the money ac- 
quired in the transactions. The fabrics acquired in Persia by Demidov’s 
expedition were divided in Moscow among merchants while part remained 
in the royal treasury. Many of the textiles of Iranian origin with their 
floral, animal and bird designs found their way into ecclesiastical use 
while those with human figures usually went for civil uses. 


With the development of a silk industry in Russia in the eighteenth 
century neither the Russian court nor the Russian Church depended on 
Persia or any other foreign source for its silk fabrics. 


Basil Vlamenov 


WHY STUDY RUSSIAN? 


With the emergence of Russia from World War II as one of the world’s 
greatest powers, the study of the Russian language has become ever so sig- 
nificant. The future relations of our country, whether they be diplomatic, 
cultural or commercial, will call for more men and women with knowledge 
of the Russian language than ever before. 


When we and the Soviet Union became allies in this war, we dis- 
covered that we lacked a sufficient number of people in the government, 
armed forces and industry who knew the Russian language. To remedy this 
great need, select young men and women were rushed through courses in 
Russian in colleges, universities and specially established schools. Many of 
those chosen were our own young men and women, who, because of their 
Russian descent and background, had the advantage over others in the 
study of the language. 


Numerous instances can be cited to prove that knowledge of Russian 


was helpful to many of our young men and women, regardless whether they 
were in the armed forces, held government jobs in Washington or worked 
in war plants. We know of one young American of Russian descent who was 
sent to Persia to help supervise the flow of Lend-leease into the Soviet Union, 
because he knew Russian. Today he holds a high rank in the Army. An- 
other young man was promoted from a laborer to foreman of a shipping 
department of a war plant, handling Lend-lease goods for the Soviet Union. 
chiefly because he knew enough Russian to decipher the meaning of Russian 
shipping tags. Then there’s the interesting episode of the Pennsylvania 
sailor, who with his knowledge of Russian was able to act as interpreter 
between American and Russian Naval officers, when a Soviet submarine 
surfaced on high seas had hailed an American battleship. The Russians and 
Americans wanted to talk to one another, but wouldn’t because neither un- 
derstood the other’s language, until the Pennsylvania lad came to their 
rescue. His knowledge of Russian, which he learned at home and in church 
school, earned for him a promotion and made him a hero among his com- 
rades. 


In the post-war period there’ll be a need for people who know Rus- 
sian in practically every field of human endeavor, especially in government 
work, industry, shipping, scientific agencies, and travel bureaus. High 
schools, colleges and universities will need Russian instructors. There’s no 
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reason why these fields shouldn’t attract our young people and inspire them 
to study the language for which they are so well prepared by their descent 
and background. 


Although we are Americans and live in America, it is not un-Ameri- 
can, as some may claim, to study the language, customs and culture of our 
parents and ancestors. Really, by doing so we will be enabled to make 
greater and more significant contributions to the American way of life—to 
American culture. We should never lose sight of the fact that the reason 
for the greatness of American civilization is that it developed out of con- 
tributions of various racial groups that make up our country. 


It has been said that one is worth as many persons as he knows 
languages. This is quite true. A person who knows more than one tongue 
usually possesses more knowledge, more culture, has a broader outlook on 
life and lives a richer life than the person who doesn’t. Why then shouldn’t 
our young people forge the key which will unlock for them the doors of the 
rich, old and great culture and heritage of their parents and ancestors, 
which will broaden their knowledge and enable them to live a richer life? 
This key is the Russian language. Once it has been mastered, one will dis- 
cover that it'll help him understand not only other Slavonic languages, 
which are akin to it, but also Old Slavonic, which is used in the divine 
services of our Russian Greek Catholic Orthodox Church. And furthermore, 
believe it or not, the study of Russian or any other language will help one 
understand and use English more effectively. 


Russian is not a difficult language to learn. Really, it’s one of the 
easiest. Its difficulty has been greatly exaggerated. It has a number of in- 
teresting features which make it easy to study. For instance, there are no 
articles such as “le, la les” in French or “der, die das” in German, which 
plague the students of those languages, nor is there any sequence of tenses 
as in English. Furthermore, one can manipulate the order of words in a 
Pussian sentence as much as he likes without affecting the meaning of the 


sentence. Its most remarkable feature, however, is the phonetic quality of 
its alphabet, in which each letter represents one specific sound and that 
only. This does away with difficulties of spelling which so often discourage 
foreign students of English. Once the Russian alphabet has been learned— 
and that shouldn’t take too long, one can proceed to read anything and 
everything without much difficulty. Really, the study of Russian is easy, 
and to a person of Russian descent it should prove both fascinating and in- 
spiring. 


It is hoped that our youth in schools of higher learning will see to it 
that the Russian language is one of the subjects in their course of studies. 
Today practically every large college and university is offering Russian. 
There is even a movement to include it in the high school curriculum on the 
same basis as French and German. 


One need not go to college or take a special course to study Russian. 
An ambitious student, who has some knowledge of Russian can improve 
himself by studying at home. However, he should supply himself with a 
good grammar and a Russian-English, English-Russian Dictionary. Once the 
alphabet has been mastered, he should get into the habit of reading Rus- 
sian books and newspapers with the aid of the dictionary. Of course, speak- 
ing Russian at home, singing in a Russian Church Choir ard participating 
in Russian plays will help one immensely. 
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American Russian youth, learn the language of your parents! Even 
though it may not provide you with a means of earning a livelihood it no 
doubt, will help you enrich your life, help you understand and participate 
in church services and help you make better contributions to the American 
way of life. You'll not regret it. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Very Rev. John Yurcisin 


WZ 
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BJIAJIbIKA JLOCH®EM B BAJITAMOPE 


B cv66orTy 6-ro H B BOCKpeceHbe 7-ro (eppaasn c.r. B CB. Tponu- 
KOM xpame sp BaaTrumope, no cayy4at 41-4 roOAOBLIHHbI OCHOBaHHA 
XpaMa, BCCHOLWWHVIO H AMTYprHw cayxAHA [Ipeocsauennpiit JLocuded, 
en. Hp Plopkekui, 3amectuteab SK3apxa Mocxkosckoil [latpHapxun. 
CocaVKH.IK Blasbike HactosxTeib CB. Tponukoro xpama 0. Cr. JIaues- 
ckuii uw o. Tl. Kpoxta npu mpotoanakone A. KyMaHoscKom. 


Kak 3a BCe€HOULHOH Tak H 3a AMTYprHeH ObIIO0 MHOFO MOQIH- 
WIMXCA MpaBOCAaBHbIX OaATHMOPLeEB WH MPHe3AHX H3 OAN3.1eKAULUX 
okpectuoctel. CaeayeT OTMeTHTb, 4TO ObIIO MHOTO H_ He-NpaBo- 
CTaBHbIX: KaTOAHKOB H MpOTeCTaHTOB, KOTOPbIM O4eHb MOHPABHJOCb 
nmpapocaaBHoe Goroc.vxkeHHe. OG 3TOM OHH HCKPeHHe 3aABAAAH 3a 
OpatTckoH Tpane3soH B UEPKOBHOM 3ae MOA XpaMOM, KOTOPyWO YCTpO- 
n10 CecTpHuecTBO XpaMa. 

B caAyVKeCHHH AYXOBeCHCTBaA YYBCTBOBaaCb HCKPCHHOCTb H YMH- 
JeHHe. TOpxKeCTBEHHOCTH O4eHb NOMOrad XOpP MOA ynpaBaeHHeM Ma- 
Tywkn JlawesckoH. B xope ecTb mpeKpacHble BewyulHe rooca nep- 
BhIX TpeX NlapTHH, HO, K COAAICHHW, OTCYTCBYHOT B OacoBOH. 

Baaapikoh Jlocudeem Oblaa MpoOHnsHeceHa TporaTejbHan Tpo- 
NOBeCAb Ha eBaHreaAbcky!o Temy “O mbiTape Hu qbapucee”. Kpome toro 
OH BbIPa3H.1 COMaTeHHe, YTO BParH XPHCTHAHCTBa (HHave HX He.Ib3A 
Ha3BaTb) PacNpocTpaHAWT .10%Kb Ha Pycckyw [Tpapocaasnyro LlepKosb 
B AmMepuke, Bo3raaBanemyto MockosckumM [TatpHapxoM, xpaMbl KOTO- 
poh vipaBastotca Hacrosnteaamu rpaxjanaMH AMepHKH, .1K06KUIH- 
MH CBOW CTPaHY H AEeMAWULHMH el CuaCTbA. 

[locae aAuTyprHun, 3a Tpane3soh, Ero [IpeocsauenctBo BcTpeTHa- 
CA CO MHOrHMH 3HaKOMbIMH HM APY3bAMH, KOTOPbIX He BHAe1 B TeYe- 
HHe C€MH .1eT, T.e. CO BPCMeCHH, KaK OH Obl 30ecb HACTOATeEeM B Ca- 
He apXHMaHJpHTa. 


3a MOAeOHOM MpOTOAHaKOHOM ObI0 MpOH3HECeHO MHOrO.eTHe 
[larpuapxy Aaexcuto, Sk3apxy Bopucy u En. Jlocudew “co scew 6o- 
roxpaHHMOW HX macTBow”; [Ipesuazenty, [IpapuTeabctBy u XpHcTo- 
HOOHBOMY HX BOHHCTBY, a TakxKe BCEM [PaBOCAaBHbIM PYCCKHM J110- 

asm; Hacrosteaw H BCeM NIPpHXxoxKaHaM. 
Mpucyrcrsyiownn. 
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